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Chastity, in the sense of abstention from extra-marital' indul- 
gence, is honored in the Iliad as well as in the Odyssey, on the part 
of man as well as on the part of woman, without as well as within 
the framework of the folk-tale. Despite so much to the contrary 
which can be found in the poems, the cases of Penelope and of self- 
reproachful Helen will occur immediately to any reader, and of 
Bellerophon too after a bit. The story of Bellerophon is interesting 
on several scores. It is told in the Zliad rather than in the more 
morally-refined Odyssey. It tells of abstention from unlawful in- 
dulgence on the part of man. It is obviously a folk-tale. It differs 
strikingly in its theme from the normal Homeric pattern of mas- 
culine behaviour. Its presence in such a context suggests that like 
80 many other occurrences and references found incidentally in the 


1Homer’s reputation for sexual amorality, which philosophers from Pytha- 
goras to Plato unwittingly bequeathed to Western tradition, chiefly through 
the unforeseen offices of certain Church Fathers, was not corrected in modern 
times either by the polemical preoccupations of the warriors of the Homeric 
Problem or by the psychological inadequacies of the earlier students of com- 
parative religion to penetrate to the realities of their subject. (Cf. U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellandorff, Der Glaube der Hellenen (Berlin, 1931), 1, 8-9.) 
With the publication of the first edition-of Erwin Rohde’s Psyche (Tiibingen, 
1897) both fields were benefited in both viewpoint and methodology in so far 
48 Homer was concerned. In the last quarter-century, especially, studies have 
been appearing which address themselves incidentally or chiefly, but with much 
profit in either case, to various aspects of the complicated question as to just 
what was Homer’s attitude towards sexual morality. Despite the minor con- 
tradictions which independent and specifically limited papers always exhibit in 
the exploratory stages of a complicated investigation, they have combined to 
lay the foundations of a fairer reputation for Homer in these matters than 
_ a" by the allegorizing wherewith his ancient apologists sought to 

end him. 

The work of these later scholars was anticipated to some extent nearly a 
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poems it may be a survival from pre-Homeric times, may even be 
grouped with those items which Rohde* and Nilsson* assure us are 
characteristic of the pre-Homeric world but which only after 
Homer (or outside of Homer) continue along the path of their 
development. Some time later than Homer mysticism and asceticism 
leave their eccentric marks on extant Greek literature. A Greek 
poet feels constrained to address himself directly, and unsyn.- 
pathetically, to what for him is the extravagance of a masculine 
chastity now extended to include that complete and _ perpetual 
abstention which we call virginity. It would be a bold criticism, 


century ago by C. F. von Naegelsbach in the first edition of his Homerische 
Theologie (Nuernberg, 1840; third edition, Nuernberg, 1884). He tried to live 
up to the impossible implications of the title and impose on Homer a systematic 
theology. He did succeed, however, in assembling elaborate documentation 
which is still useful. Andrew Lang in his The World of Homer (New York, 
1911) devoted much of one chapter on Homeric religion to a number of 
observations on Homer’s morality. Notwithstanding several unfortunate state- 
ments, such as ‘‘ We never hear of lightness of conduct in girls,’’ ‘‘Only the 
gods laugh at adultery,’’ ‘‘Demodicus’ story was a matter of mirth to all 
the gods,’’ his paragraphs are the nearest approach since Naegelsbach to a 
comprehensive treatment of Homer’s morality. J. W. Mackail, in his Classical 
Studies (New York, 1926, pp. 54-75) has published an original and illuminat- 
ing study of Penelope. The suggestions of all three of these writers turn up 
variously and profitably in studies of the last quarter-century. 

Among the more recent studies which treat of various aspects of the question 
of morality in Homer, M. P. Nilsson’s studies on Greek religion are among 
the most illuminating, especially his A History of Greek Religion (Oxford, 
1925), with its independent confirmation of Rohde’s view of Homer as a break 
in the development of religious phenomena characteristic of the pre-Homeric 
worlds, its long list of unconscious survivals from an earlier time in Homer, 
its original treatment of the morality of the Homeric gods. Of equal value 
are F. R. Earp’s The Way of the Greeks (Oxford, 1929) for its penetrating 
analysis of the Greek concept of virtue, of the Greek attitude towards the 
after-life and its effect on the Greek attitude towards purity and asceticism; 
the several studies of G. M. Calhoun (‘‘The Higher Criticism of Olympus,” 
AJP, 58 (1937), 257-274; ‘‘Homer’s Gods: Prolegomena,’’ TAPA, 68 (1937), 
11-25; ‘‘Homer’s Gods — Myth and Mirchen,’’ AJP, 60 (1939), 1-28; ‘The 
Divine Entourage in Homer,’’? AJP, 61 (1940), 257-277, on the gods and 
morality; L. A. Post’s ‘‘The Moral Pattern in Homer,’’ TAPA, 70 (1939), 
158-190, especially for its suggestions on the moral intent of Homer 4s 
illustrated by several studies in contrasted character developed by the poet 
in his poems; W. C. Greene’s Moira (Cambridge, Mass., 1944) for its new 
study of the inter-connections of belief in the after-life with attitudes towards 
morality and asceticism and its close study of the moral outlook of the typical 
Homeric man. 

The present study is the first’ attempt since Naegelsbach to treat systema 
tically, and the first attempt to treat comprehensively and on the basis of 
a complete exploitation of all pertinent passages, the subject of chastity 2 
Homer. Since it tries to treat of chastity as a whole as well as of Homer 4 
a whole, it is able to elaborate and enrich a number of points already touched 
upon or discussed by others, to reconcile a number of divergences, correct 
several misconceptions, present several new literary analyses, suggest some 
hitherto unmentioned possibilities in Homer’s strangely compounded attitude. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 10-17. 

3 Op. cit., p. 136. 
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perhaps, which would see in Euripides’ scandalized treatment a 
final stage of development which reaches back beyond the invasion 
of mysticism, beyond the incidental references in Homer into the 
pre-Homeric world, but it would not be more bold and arbitrary 
than the once fashionable practice of branding surprises like the 
Bellerophon story as the interpolations of a later age into the tradi- 
tional Homeric text. Whether the story be pre-Homeric or post- 
Homeric or Homeric in its way, we may guess with more assurance 
after the attitude towards chastity in the poems has been considered 
comprehensively. 

If we forget about Olympus and its anthropomorphic amours and 
the problems in criticism which they present, if we confine our- 
selves to the conduct of undoubtedly human beings and to the con- 
duct of such central human figures as faithful Penelope and weak 
but remorseful Helen, we may be prepared to find in Homer gen- 
erally a high regard for feminine conjugal chastity whether he 
reports of its breach or its observance, as we find in him generally 
a high regard for other institutions which make human society pos- 
sible. But antecedent probability would not lead us to expect much 
more. For the moral climate in which the less usual forms of 
chastity can flourish is so contrary to the fundamental attitudes of 
a typically Homeric man. If it be true, for instance, contrary to 
our assumptions, that he has occasional aspirations towards per- 
sonal chastity, if he believes in all the myths about the gods, if he 
sometimes regards the gods as something more than repositories of 
power which he must watch and keep benevolent as need arises, his 
earthly journey is not made easier by the recollection of a divine 
example beckoning him in the way of purity but is burdened rather, 
through the myths, with an abundance of divine instances of its 
opposite. Frequently his attitude towards the gods is one of sus- 
picion and caution and self-defence against beings who are sensi- 
tive and capricious and vindictive. He must not arouse their anger 
through any extravagance either of possessions or of conduct. He 
must keep to the ideal which the philosophers later call the mean. 
But chastity, on a purely natural basis, is of its nature an exag- 
geration and is abetted by other rigorisms which seem extravagant 
to the natural man. It calls, moreover, for belief in an after-world 
of rewards for renunciations in this life and of punishments for 
earthly transgressions and not for the confused and gloomy ex- 
pectations of the typical Homeric man, expectations which seem 
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not less confused because of the solitary reference to the Elysian 
plain (Od. 4, 563-568) and not less gloomy because of the punish. 
ments which Odysseus beholds in Hades (Od. 11, 576-600). 

Chastity rests on very definite notions about the will and its re. 
sponsibility and about the submergence of the self in the willed 
pursuit of an ideal. The will also plays an admitted part in both 
the morality and the asceticism of the typically Homeric hero. But 
morality for him is chiefly a matter of knowledge, of knowing the 
disjointed, unintegrated particular rules imposed by nature and 
custom and experience, of knowing how to avoid too much of this 
and too little of that. He antedates metaphysics. His first trans- 
gression, moreover, may be due to a sudden assault by Ate, the 
great external principle of evil sent against him from on high. But 
if he persists in his violation, and especially if he does not soothe 
the god offended by prayer and sacrifice, he becomes guilty of hybris 
and brings on nemesis (cf. the dissertation of Phoenix, Achilles’ 
ancient tutor, on sin and prayer in Iliad 9, 497-514). Even thus, 
however, his responsibility is diminished by Ate who made the 
original breach in his defences. And while he may not escape 
nemesis in his perversity, he can often escape from self-reproach 
by transferring the responsibility for his actions to some malevolent 
god whom polytheism can so conveniently furnish him for the 
purpose. 

There are ideals, however, in the Homeric world and abnegations 
in trying to overtake them. For woman both are summed up 
chiefly in the triumphant steadfastness of Penelope, the ideal of 
feminine conjugal chastity, and in the self-sacrifices she takes on in 
its maintenance. .For man they are summed up chiefly in the 
aspirations and conduct of Achilles — in his superhuman strength 
and courage, in his choice of an early death of imperishable giory 
rather than a long life of undistinguished ease, in the agonies he 
suffers because of his choice. But in him, as in lesser Homeric 
heroes, the ideals of valor and liberality and endurance of what 
life may bring, the over-all and underlying urge for glory, for 4 
great reputation in his own times and later, imply an exaltation of 
the self and of acts of self-denial which are antitheses of the self- 
abnegations which chastity, whether conjugal or virginal, requires. 
And so without any consideration of the other factors in the 
Homeric milieu which work against a high regard for masculine 
chastity, on the basis of these antitheses alone, it is not to be ex 
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pected that personal chastity at any level will easily find place in 
the masculine ideal, that the Homeric man will have any under- 
standing of what we mean by personal purity, that purity for him 
will reach beyond the mere physical and ceremonial cleansings from 
blood-guilt and other forms of contamination included in the tradi- 
tional creed, that virginity, especially masculine virginity, would 
seem to him, as it was to seem to so many of his successors in the 
Greek world, nothing but a scandal, an example of hybris. 


2. 


These expectations, as every reader knows, receive abundant con- 
frmation in the text. The theme of heroic poetry, Homer assures 
us more than once (J1.9, 189, 524; Od. 8, 73) is the xAéa avdoav. 
The Odyssey, beyond a doubt, celebrates in chaste Penelope the 
uéa yuvatxds,* but not even the Odyssey, with Odysseus as its hero, 
could easily be called an epic of chastity. In the poems as we have 
them today only sixteen of the forty-eight books (Jl. 4, 7, 10, 12, 
13, 15, 17; Od. 2, 6, 12, 13, 14, 16, 20, 21, 22) are completely free 
of references which may seem at first sight, if not later, unfavorable 
to the virtue. Elsewhere, from the first book of our Iliad to the 
last book of our Odyssey, evidence, and what seems to be evidence, 
can be gathered. 

A traditional rule of methodology, however, warns us against 
reading our own prepossessions into what survives from another 
age. This commonplace of criticism has unusual significance here, 
for, with our everlasting urge to oversimplify, chastity as well as 
Homer can betray us. Even outside the realm of morals Homer is 
a treacherous witness because he is such a mixture of ingredients 
old and new and because he is addressing an audience so remote 
from us in viewpoints and associations and interests. And even 
outside Homer morals are notoriously difficult to evaluate because 
of the complex circumstances which always haunt moral facts in the 
inner life of individuals as well as in the outer life of nations, in 
an author who is writing ex professo a treatise on morals as in 
an author who only incidentally refers to moral matters while 
developing a more inclusive theme. Moral facts can collide, or 
agree, in their original association and be sufficiently understood 
without explanation at the time and their significance can be lost 
to us afterwards in the traces of them which alone survive in the 


4Cf. Post, op. cit., p. 185. 
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abbreviated contexts at our disposal. When the inquiry on morals 
is limited, or extended, to so fugacious a subject as is chastity and 
to a Greek author so early as is Homer and so inconsistent in de- 
tails, the dangers of misinterpreting such evidence as we may 
legitimately call evidence are not diminished. 


3. 


Chastity, for instance, needs an environment featured by modesty 
of deportment and by modesty of language in references to sex. But 
the content of effective modesty varies from age to age and from 
person to person in the same age and from time to time in the same 
person. What is dangerous on this score in one set of circumstances 
or indelicate in the manner of reporting it is not necessarily so in 
another. When this commonplace of social criticism is applied to 
Homer and to some of his characters, many passages which at first 
sight seem to less outspoken ages to reveal no regard for modesty, 
and therefore little regard for chastity, must be counted as nowtndl, 
if not favorable, to the virtue. 

Homer, for instance, reports often, and especially in the Odyssey, 
of the bathing of men by women — before a banquet, after a battle, 
before and after a journey. His report of this practice — so well 
known to cultural anthropology — sometimes contradicts itself on 
details (v. g. Od. 8, 424-427 vs. 8, 454-457; Od. 6, 214-216 vs. 7, 
295-296), and these inexactitudes encouraged Negelsbach to ra- 
tionalize the matter for the early nineteenth century by stating 
that this rite was performed as a rule only by serving-women, and 
by implying that when women of higher station performed the rite, 
it was regarded as something exceptional. But, without special 
comment on Homer’s part, Telemachus is reported as thus served 
by Polyeaste, Nestor’s youngest daughter (Od. 3, 464-468) ; the 
god Ares by the goddess Hebe (Jl. 5, 905) ; Odysseus by the goddess 
Calypso (Od. 5, 263-264), by the goddess Circe (Od. 10, 360-365), 
and by Helen (Od. 4, 252-253), as well as by his ancient nurse, 
Eurycleia (Od. 19, 474-475). And Odysseus’ companions in turn 
were bathed in person by Circe (Od. 10, 449-451). Usually these 
feminine ministrations, whether by hand-maidens or by others, 
include anointing and clothing as well as bathing. Helen recalls to 
her husband and to young Telemachus and young Peisistratus, long 
after the event, how she thus once bathed Odysseus in Troy (04. 
4, 252-253). Somehow Achaean manners allowed her to refer before 
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her husband and the two young men to the period of her notorious 
infidelity without comment or protest from her listeners. Possibly 
the attribution of Helen’s fall to Aphrodite or the drug in the wine 
which they were drinking (Od. 4, 220-221) helped to ease the con- 
text. At any rate there is no strain or note of strangeness in the 
reference nor to her telling of her immediate attendance once upon 
a time on Telemachus’ father in the bath. All is casual and inci- 
dental and matter-of-fact as in most of Homer’s reports of the 
bathing of men by women. Only one passage of the sort is clearly 
exceptional. Nausicaa commands her maidens to bathe the ill- 
covered Odysseus. They lead him to a favorable spot and bid him 
bathe himself, but Odysseus tells them that they must first depart 
“for I am ashamed to make me naked in the midst of fair-tressed 
maidens’’ (Od. 6, 207-222). This declaration is remarkably at 
variance with his insouciant conduct elsewhere in experiencing or 
in reporting like situations. But Nausicaa’s command to her 
maidens and their disposition to remain in attendance, though not 
to obey, while he himself performs the rite, reflect an innocence 
characteristic of all persons in the poems — save the self-conscious 
Odysseus for once — of whom Homer reports the rite and of Homer 
himself in reporting it. These texts reveal a high regard for hos- 
pitality and a conscientiousness in reporting its observance (if it 
had not been observed, there would have been trouble from on high, 
of which the poem would have to take account), but since in their 
innocence they do not raise the issue of modesty, except in the 
eccentric case of Odysseus, they are neutral, if not favorable, to- 
wards chastity. Certainly they must be subtracted from the pas- 
sages which reveal a disregard of the virtue. 

Many other passages which are at variance with the preposses- 
sions of other times as to modesty of deportment and delicacy of 
language turn out, on examination, to be equally innocent. The 
most obvious and colorless of these arise from Homer’s epic faith- 
fulness in loading down his text with announcements about the 
most inevitable and commonplace details of social life and of nor- 
mal domestic existence. This habit of minstrelsy leads him to 
volunteer a number of innocuous non-sequiturs such as ‘‘Then 
went he (Zeus) up and slept, and beside him lay Hera of the 
golden throne’’ (Jl. 1, 611) and ‘‘therein the sons of Priam were 
wont to sleep beside their wedded wives’’ (Il. 6, 245-246), to be 
followed after a few lines by an almost identically worded revela- 
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tion about Priam’s sons-in-law. Similar reports are given dutifully 
of Meleager and Cleopatra, of Dawn and Tithonus, of Menelaus 
and Helen (twice), and of Alcinous and Arete (Jl. 9, 556, 565; 11, 
1-2; Od. 4, 305 ; 7, 347; 15, 57-58). Less colorless than the foregoing 
is the poet’s reference to aged sleeping Nestor (Od. 3, 403) ‘‘and to 
him the lady his wife furnished bed and love.’’ Homer adds a few 
details to the formula in telling, through Odysseus, of the six sons 
of Aeolus. He makes a point of their security from attack, their 
boundless resources, their continuous and noisy feasting by day and 
then adds climactically ‘‘and by night again they sleep beside their 
chaste wives on blankets and on corded bedsteads’’ (Od. 10, 11-12). 
These details suggest the nostalgic longings of an age of revolution, 
or of the isolated wanderer, for the joys of a settled and well- 
endowed peace. 

With these gratuitously repertorial passages may be grouped 
others which reflect the ancient preoccupation with blood-relation- 
ships, the everlasting anxiety to tell who is descended from whom. 
Like so many authors who carry the mannerisms of the primitive 
chronicle into the contexts of a more sophisticated age Homer often 
designates the bald fact of lineage by announcing baldly and in 
briefest form who begat whom and who bore whom. But he some- 
times varies this mode of reference by emphasizing the position of 
the two principals in the antecedent act of procreation. Occasional- 
ly the merest reference to the scene is enough for the poet’s allusive- 
ness, aS when Glaucus, in his long-winded account of his own 
lineage, volunteers of his aunt Laodameia, ‘‘ With Laodameia lay 
Zeus the counsellor and she bore godlike Sarpedon’’ (Jl. 6, 198- 
199). Or Homer can be more graphic and detailed, as ‘‘Of these 
[mares] as they grazed the North Wind became enamored, and 
he likened himself to a dark-maned stallion and covered them; and 
they conceived and bore twelve fillies’’ (Jl. 20, 223-225), and 
‘“‘whom [the two sons of Ares], in the palace of Actor, son of 
Azeus, Astyoche, the honored maiden, conceived of mighty Ares, 
when she had entered into her upper chamber; for he lay with her 
in seeret’’ (Jl. 2, 513-515), and ‘‘Of her (Polymele) the strong 
Argeiphontes became enamored, when his eyes had sight of her 
amid the singing maidens, in the dancing floor of Artemis .... 
Forthwith then he went into her upper chamber, and lay with her 
secretly, even Hermes the helper, and she gave him a goodly son” 
(Il. 16, 181-185. Cf. also Jl. 2, 658; 820-821; 5, 875-876; 6, 23-26; 
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14, 444-445; 21, 143; Od. 7, 61-62). This insistence on the act of 
procreation, so strange and so unnecessary from the standpoint of 
our own times, is neither strange nor indecorous in the Homeric 
context. For the poet is intensely concerned with questions of 
lineage and he incorporates the vestiges of earlier myths on all 
sorts of subjects. When the myth from which he borrows contains 
something unusual, or distinguished, about the lineage of the per- 
son to whom he is at the moment referring, he reports the essentials 
of the great event in his condensation of it. What is more bizarre, 
from our standpoint, than for Glaucus, in boasting of his own gen- 
ealogy, to drag in the affair of an aunt? But the information thus 
volunteered ceases to be gratuitous, is a matter of pride rather than 
scandal, something to be mentioned in the distractions of battle 
even, since Zeus is the principal of the affair. Zeus had not so 
honored his mother, but he had done the next best thing for Glau- 
cus’ boasting by so honoring his aunt. And so, too, of Astyoche, 
when Ares is the aggressor, and of Polymele, when Hermes is her 
paramour. 

A survey of these passages makes it clear that Homer does not 
display in them an oriental tendency to emphasize erotic details. 
He is by no means as detailed in reporting them as he so often is 
detailed in telling of the launching of a ship or the preparations 
for a feast. All of them have to do with genealogies marked off 
from the great mass by some unusual circumstance of which the 
borrower from folk-tales feels the need to give brief and honorable 
mention. He gives only the essentials of the interesting circum- 
stance which sets apart a particular act of procreation. He is out- 
spoken as in the more elaborate references cited, but in view of the 
purpose which comes unmistakably to light when the passages are 
studied in common, neither the manner nor the substance of any 
of them puts a strain on the modesty néeded at the time as the outer 
defence of chastity. 

In many passages which have nothing to do with genealogical 
lore Homer is equally outspoken and must be judged equally free 
of imputations of indecency, once the contexts of his references are 
considered. He thus tells us of the pathetic case of Iphidamas who, 
just married, went forth from his bridal chamber to die by the 
hand of Agamemnon, ‘‘far from the bride of whom he had known 
no joy, yet much had he given for her’’ (Jl. 11, 242-243). Again, 
war-weary Andromache, pleading with Hector not to go forth to 
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meet Achilles, reminds him of how desolate she has already become 
because of what war has done to her family and sums up her help- 
lessness with the declaration ‘‘Nay, Hector, thou art to me father 
and queenly mother, thou art brother, and thou art my lusty hus- 
band’”’ aagaxoitys) (Il. 6, 430). The adjective is 
an outspoken adjective, but in so eloquent and tender a passage 
between husband and wife it could not serve as the adjective in the 
climax of this emotional crescendo unless it were in the highest 
sense decent and modest for Homer and his audience. The same 
must be said of the passage in which Nestor consoles Diomedes be- 
cause he must now flee the field before Hector since Zeus has 
intervened, and declares ‘‘ For though Hector shall call thee coward 
and weakling, yet will not the Trojans .. . hearken to him, nor the 
wives of the great-souled Trojans . . . they whose lusty husbands 
thou has leveled in the dust’’ (Jl. 8, 153-156). 

Of the same sort are sections of the poet’s version of the reunion 
of Odysseus and Penelope. Thus Odysseus, in disguise, excuses 
Penelope her weeping for his supposedly absent self: ‘‘I count it 
indeed no blame in thee; for any woman weeps when she has lost 
her wedded husband to whom, after mingling in love, she has borne 
children’’ (Od. 19, 265-266). This is at first sight a remarkably 
and unnecessarily graphic comment to be made by a supposed 
stranger to a newly-met queen. The fact that it can be made amid 
such circumstances indicates how innocent it is. A little later 
Penelope recognizes Odysseus and apologizes for her cireumspection 
by saying, ‘‘It is the gods that gave us sorrow, the gods who be- 
grudged that we should remain with each other and enjoy our 
youth’’ (Od. 23, 210-212). Homer, in carrying forward the account, 
inserts ‘‘But when the two had had their fill of the joy of love” 
(Od. 23, 300) and ‘‘When she [Athene] judged that the heart of 
Odysseus had had its fill of dalliance with his wife’’ (Od. 23, 345- 
346). Finally, Odysseus speaking to Penelope on the first morning 
after their reunion begins by saying ‘‘But now that we have both 
come to the couch of our desire’’ (Od. 23, 354). These passages and 
many like them (cf. Jl. 8, 190; 18, 85; 433-434; 19, 110; Od. 4, 333- 
334 ; 8, 248-249 ; 17, 124-125) are marked by an outspokenness which 
would injure the protective modesty of some other times and places 
and do artistic injury to their masterpieces and could conceivably 
do moral injury to members of the audience to which such master- 
pieces would be addressed. But each of them in Homer is bound 
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up with a situation — pathetic, tragic, tender, dramatic — which 
would make them impossible from an artistic standpoint unless for 
both the poet and his audience his outspokenness is completely in- 
nocent of any intent of erotic exploitation. 


4. 


These saving circumstances do not, however, surround all the 
examples of Homer’s references to things sexual. In an epic of war 
and in an epic of peace still marred by the consequences of war 
and by the casual acceptance of piracy as a feature of organized 
society, many passages in the poems reflect faithfully the sexual 
amorality which war and revolution foster. The deeds described 
may very well violate the poet’s own code of ethics but they do not 
violate the code of the characters whom he has chosen to present. 

Their complete innocence of immorality, their openness and 
honesty and brutality in what they say and do are etched by Homer 
with the same conscientiousness as the other features of the vanished 
society which he has chosen to describe and recreate. 

The first book of the Iliad gives us a foretaste of much which is 
to follow — Agamemnon refusing arrogantly before the assembly 
of his hosts to give up to the priest of Apollo the daughter of whom 
he had deprived him and coupling his loud refusal with a brutal 
reference to the kind of service he intended to exact of her (29-31) ; 
Agamemnon proclaiming before the host his preference for her, 
physically and otherwise, to his wedded wife, Clytemnestra (113- 
115) ; the seer of Apollo referring the sources of the god’s wrath 
not to unchastity but confining it solely to the dishonor done his 
priest and to the loss of the priest’s property involved in Agamem- 
non’s appropriation of his daughter (94-95); Agamemnon’s de- 
mand for another prize in compensation for his surrender of the 
priest’s daughter and his subsequent quarrel with Achilles over the 
niceties to be observed in the just apportioning of captive women 
(121-171) ; the unhesitating acceptance of this morality, or amoral- 
ity, by Athene in her promise of recompense to Achilles (213) and 
by aged Nestor in his attempt at peace-making (275-276) ; Achilles’ 
prayer to his goddess-mother, Thetis, that she persuade Zeus to 
punish the Achaeans for the loss of his war-captive, Briseis, to 
Agamemnon, and Zeus’ granting of her request (352-430, 496-530). 
The king of men, the venerable Nestor, the hero Achilles, the priest 
of Apollo, Apollo himself, Thetis, Athene, even Zeus exhibit in- 
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dividually and collectively in one brief book a callousness and a 
shamelessness insofar as chastity is concerned which is to be emu- 
lated in well over half a hundred passages and in a great variety 
of circumstances in the books which follow. 

After such a beginning we are better prepared against the fact 
of aged Nestor’s possession of ‘‘fair-tressed Hecamede . . . she that 
old Nestor had taken from Tenedos .. . for the Achaeans had 
chosen her out for him, for that in counsel he was ever the best of 
all’’ (Jl. 11, 624-627) ; and against his exhortation to the homesick, 
wavering Greeks, ‘‘Wherefore let no man make haste to depart 
homewards until each have lain with the wife of some Trojan and 
have got him requital for his strivings and groanings for Helen’s 
sake’’ (Il. 2, 354-356) ; and against the spectacle of Achilles’ aged 
tutor, Phoenix, recalling incidentally and amid tears for the safety 
of the Achaeans, before Achilles and the members of the embassy 
from Agamemnon, how he had seduced his father’s concubine long 
years before at the behest of his mother (Jl. 9, 447-453) ; and against 
the goddess Thetis’ advice to her disconsolate son, Achilles, ‘‘My 
child, how long wilt thou devour thine heart with weeping and 
sorrowing, and wilt take no thought of food, neither of intercourse? 
Good were it for thee even to have dalliance in a woman’s embrace. 
For, I tell thee, thou shalt not thyself be long in life’’ (Jl. 24, 128- 
131). Achilles and his companion Patroclus had previously shown 
no need for such advice, for after the departure of the embassy 
from Agamemnon, ‘‘ Achilles slept in the innermost part of the 
well-builded hut and by his side lay . . . fair-cheeked Diomede. 
And Patroclus . . . fair-girdled Iphis’’ (Jl. 9, 663-668). After such 
an exhortation from his goddess-mother, it is not surprising that 
the hero, after putting up Priam for the night, having broken one 
form of abstinence by eating, also abandoned the other (JI. 24, 
675-676). 

These passages, chosen out of many others in the Iliad, give an 
impression of sexual amorality on the part of gods and heroes 
which is reinforced by many casual parentheses on maid-servants 
and war-captives, such as the condensed reference in the Catalogue 
of the Ships to Tlepolemus and his posterity, ‘‘he that was born to 
mighty Heracles by Astyocheia, whom he had led forth out of 
Ephyre from the river Selleis, when he had laid waste many cities 
of warriors fostered by Zeus’’ (Jl. 2, 658-660). There are also the 
weird juxtapositions of women with other prizes of war, such as 
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repentant Agamemnon’s outburst of generosity in trying to make 
amends to Achilles and offering him seven tripods, ten talents of 
gold, twenty gleaming cauldrons, twelve strong horses, and seven 
women (Jl. 9, 121-128) and, a little later, the opportunity, when 
Troy has fallen ‘‘to heap up his ship with store of gold and bronze, — 
and himself choose twenty Trojan women that be fairest after 
Argive Helen’’ and Achilles’ rejection of the offer, together with a 
reference to his present resources won in war, ‘‘gold and ruddy 
bronze and fair-girdled women and grey iron”’ (Jl. 9, 365-366). 
Basic to the callousness of the Iliad in these matters is the con- 
viction that using women war-captives as the heroes so often use 
them is a practice rooted in right, in themis. Agamemnon implies 
this doctrine in the first book of the Jlaid where, despite all his 
thundering, he bases his demand for a substitute war-prize on the 
fitness of things: ‘‘But for me do ye make ready a prize forthwith 
that I may not alone of the Argives be without a prize, since this 
were not seemly’’ (Jl. 1, 118-119). Achilles appeals to this doctrine 
when, in a long monologue which breathes generosity, forgiveness, 
high purpose, he reminds Patroclus, ‘‘The girl that the sons of the 
Achaeans chose out for me as a prize and that I won with my spear, 
when I had laid waste a well-walled city, her hath Lord Agamemnon 
taken back from my arms... as though I were some alien that 
had no rights’’ (Jl. 16, 56-59). And Agamemnon elaborates the 
viewpoint in his great speech of repentance when he declares be- 
fore the counsellors of the Achaeans, ‘‘Blind I was, myself I deny 
it not... . Yet seeing I was blind, and yielded to my miserable 
passion (the reference is not to chastity), I am minded to make 
amends and to give requital past counting. In the midst of you 
all let me name the glorious gifts. ... And I will give seven women 
skilled in goodly handiwork, women of Lesbos, whom on the day 
when himself took well-built Lesbos I chose me from out my spoil, 
and that in beauty surpass all women folk. These will I give him, 
and amid them shall be she that I took away, the daughter of 
Briseus ; and I will furthermore swear a great oath that never went 
I up into her bed, neither had dalliance with her as is the ap- 
pointed way (themis) of mankind, even of man and woman... and 
if hereafter it so be the god grant us to lay waste the great city 
of Priam, let him then enter in . . . and heap up his ship with store 
of gold and bronze, and himself choose twenty Trojan women that 
be fairest after Argive Helen. And if we return to Achaean 
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Argos ... he shall be my son... . Three daughters have 1... of 
these let him lead to the house of Peleus which one he will, without 
gifts of wooing, and I will furthermore give a dower full rich. .. . 
And seven well-peopled cities. . . . All this will I bring to pass, if 
he but cease from his wrath’’ (Jl. 9, 116-157). The circumstances 
of the offer (before the counsel of elders, the repentance and hu- 
mility despite the unconscious royal arrogance) combine with the 
details of it (the frank acceptance of women captives as chattels, 
the assertion of his abstinence from Briseis, the reference to themis, 
the pious reference to divinity, the promise to give one of his own 
daughters to a man endowed with so many women-captives) to 
demonstrate how completely innocent were the heroes of the Iliad 
in their amorality towards war-captives and how innocent were 
their anthropomorphized gods (Apollo, Thetis, Athene, Zeus) in 
abetting them. 

This unabashed callousness of the Jliad has its counterparts in 
the more morally elevated Odyssey. Although the wars are over, the 
traces of war still abound in the heroes returned and returning, in 
their recollections and attitudes and sometimes in their actions too. 
Through much of the poem Odysseus is far from the securities and 
sanctions of a society which in peace as well as war is still rather 
savage. He is a hero but in much of the poem he is also the wan- 
derer who is not far removed from a pirate in social outlook. 

The references to war-captives are few in this epic of peace and 
are always recollective and casual and not necessarily sexual in im- 
plications, as when Homer tells of Nausicaa’s maid, ‘‘Long ago the 
curved ships had brought her from Apeire and men had chosen 
her from the spoil as a gift of honor for Alcinous, for that he was 
king over all the Phaeacians’’ (Od. 7, 9-11. Cf. also Od. 3, 153-154; 
8, 523-530; 9, 41-42). On the other hand he is at pains to tell us 
of the favored hand-maid Eurycleia and of her continued virginity 
and the reason therefor, as if such a condition were a bit remarkable 
in one who had been a favored handmaid in her youth, ‘‘ Her long 
ago Laertes had bought with his wealth, when she was in her first 
youth ... and he honored her even as he honored his faithful wife 
in his halls, but he never lay with her in love, for he shunned the 
wrath of his wife’’ (Od. 1, 430-433). 

Equally suggestive of more primitive phases is the cireumspection 
sometimes expressed about one’s own parentage, as when Tele- 
machus declares to disguised Athene, it may be somewhat petu- 
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lantly, ‘‘My mother says that I am his child, but I know not, for 
never yet did any man of himself know his own parentage’’ (Od. 1, 
215-216. Cf. also Od. 4, 387; 9, 529. In Od. 15, 267 Telemachus 
states without qualification that Odysseus is his father). Of the 
same sort is the matter-of-fact reference to concubinage in explain- 
ing the origin of Menelaus’ son, ‘‘stalwart Megapenthes . . . born 
of a slave woman; for to Helen the gods vouchsafed issue no more 
after she had at the first borne her lovely child Hermione’’ (Qd. 4, 
11-14). A more striking testimony to the current acceptance of the 
institution is the elaborate fiction which the disguised Odysseus 
tells to Eumaeus about his birth, ‘‘And many other sons too were 
born and bred in his halls, true sons of a lawful wife; but the 
mother that bore me was bought, a concubine’’ (Od. 14, 200-203). 

Such passages are few and all of them are parenthetical, except 
for Odysseus’ elaborate lie about his birth. In the main stream of 
the action, however, are his adulterous adventures with the god- 
desses Calypso and Circe. The narrative of the Odyssey begins with 
a reference to his adultery with the goddess Calypso (Od. 1, 13-15) 
and, despite the severe attitude of Zeus towards the adultery of 
Aegisthus and Clytemnestra—two mere mortals — expressed a 
few lines later (Od. 1, 32-43), Calypso complains bitterly when she 
is ordered by Zeus, through Hermes, to let Odysseus go, saying 
among much else, ‘‘Cruel are ye gods . . . seeing that ye begrudge 
goddesses that they should mate with men openly, if anyone takes a 
mortal as her bed-fellow’’ (Od. 5, 118-120). Odysseus and Calypso 
agree (Od. 5, 209-224) that he longs for Penelope, but despite this 
agreement ‘‘they went into the innermost recess of the hollow cave 
and took their joy of love, abiding each by the other’s side’’ (Od. 5, 
226-227. Cf. also Od. 5, 151-155). Before the mixed court of Alecinous 
(Arete at least was present, cf. Od. 11, 335) Odysseus gives a casual, 
photographie report of his affair with the goddess Circe, of how 
Hermes told him not to refuse Circe’s offer of intercourse but to 
force her to ‘‘swear a great oath . . . lest when she has thee stripped, 
she may render thee a weakling and unmanned’’ (Od. 10, 299-301), 
of how finally ‘‘when she had sworn and made an end of the oath, 
then I went up to the beautiful bed of Circe’’ (Od. 10, 333-347), 
and of much else in their adulterous relationship (Od. 10, 478-545). 

Why Odysseus recalls these adventures in a casual and detailed 
manner becomes clear in later references of his, before the same 
mixed assembly, to the union of gods and human beings. He tells 
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of his questioning of the shades of the wives and daughters of chief.- 
tains met by him in Hades and refers to the extra-marital adven- 
tures of six of them during life. In four of these folk-tale adapta- 
tions a god is one of the principals (Zeus twice, Poseidon twice), 
and in each of the four the text treats this fact as a mark of dis- 
tinction (Od. 11, 237-253, 261, 266-263, 305-306) as it does in the 
Iliad: ‘‘ Antiope, daughter of Asopus, who boasted that she had 
slept in the arms of Zeus,’’ ‘‘Alemene, wife of Amphitryon, who 
lay in the arms of great Zeus,’’ ‘‘Iphimedeia, wife of Aloeus, who 
declared that she had lain with Poseidon.’’ Remarkable among the 
four is the lyrical account of Poseidon’s affair with Tyro, wife of 
Cretheus who ‘‘became enamored of the river, divine Enipeus, and 
she was wont to resort to the fair waters of Enipeus. But the 
Enfolder and Shaker of the earth took his form and lay with her at 
the mouths of the eddying river. And the dark wave stood about 
them like a mountain, vaulted-over, and hid the god and the mortal 
woman. And he loosed her maiden [sic] girdle and shed sleep 
upon her. But when the god had ended his work of love, he clasped 
her hand and spoke... .’’ Adultery and fornication are matters for 
boasting and even for lyric treatment, if a god or goddess be the 
partner. It can be recalled by the human partner long after the 
event in Hades, although the excuse of lineage is not to the fore as 
so often in the Jliad, and it can be retold still later by Odysseus, 
along with like adventures of his own, with perfect propriety before 
the mixed audience at Alcinous’ court. 


5. 


All the foregoing references, despite their number, the detailed 
development of many of them, the clear amorality of many, could 
be told by an epic poet with a regard for chastity who is reporting 
the amoralities of a primitive society along with much else about it. 
Outspokenness in such matters is not of itself one of the absolutes. 
The circumstances of the events reported and the other details of 
the contexts in which Homer reports them — heroic, pathetic, 
genealogical, military, domestic — absolve him of a disregard of 
chastity in so far as these references are concerned. He is either 
the faithful reporter of immoralities of which he does not himself 
approve but which are part of the story or at least of the milieu, 
and are ordinarily presented by the minstrel who is conscientiously 
recalling the stories and customs of another age, or he is reporting 
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of matters which for him too are not immoral and not at variance 
with his own ideal of chastity. 

Two of his recreations of the legendary past, however, cannot be 
explained away so easily — the Aws adxaty and the Tale of Demo- 
dicus. There is not the excuse of a distinction conferred upon a 
mortal, for both the principals in each story are gods. There is not 
the excuse of genealogy, for no issue of the sort is raised. There is 
no association of the action described with some virtue, but rather 
with other vices in the case of the Aws axaty and with neither vir- 
tue nor vice beyond its own vicious self in the case of the Tale of 
Demodicus. There is no faithful, condensed reporting of an ancient 
legend about the gods but an elaborate expansion, probably of 
legendary detail. In neither story is the manner of the telling 
tender or lyrical, but rather cynical and sneering. And the action 
in neither story has a trace of dignity. 

In the Atos aaatyn (Il. 14, 153-353) the beguilement of Zeus by 
Hera is made an essential part of the action of the poem and the 
principals are husband and wife, but that is about all that can be 
said in its favor from the standpoint of any socially workable code. 
The story opens on a note of hate. Hera marks Zeus ‘‘seated on 
the topmost peak of many-fountained Ida, and hateful was he to 
her heart.’’ She cold-bloodedly adorns her person, ‘‘if so he might 
desire to lie by her side and embrace her body in love, and she 
might shed a warm and gentle sleep upon his eye-lids and his cun- 
ning mind.’’ After exhausting every resource of the toilette, which 
the poet recounts item by item from bathing and anointing to girdle 
and ear-rings and veil and sandals, along with suggestions of the 
olfactory and visual results, Hera proceeds to fortify these entice- 
ments by securing through an elaborate and hypocritical lie from 
Aphrodite an aphrodisiacal zone guaranteed to produce love, de- 
sire, dalliance, ‘‘beguilement that steals away the wits even of the 
wise.”’? Thus equipped she travels to Sleep, the Brother of Death, 
and after bribing him by means of an oath that she will give him one 
of the youthful Graces for whom he had been longing, she secures 
his promise to lull to sleep ‘‘the bright eyes of Zeus . . . so soon as 
I shall have lain me by his side in love.’’ This provision requires 
that he be a secret witness of the drama to follow, and he hides 
himself accordingly in a convenient fir-tree while Hera proceeds to 
Zeus. Her elaborate preparations have instantaneous effects on 
Zeus, which the poet likens to their pre-marital experience of one 
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another long ago, ‘‘their dear parents knowing naught thereof.” 
Hera improves the situation by repeating her hypocritical lie to 
Aphrodite in explanation of her coming to Ida. Then Zeus makes 
his proposal and compliments her present self by depreciatory ref. 
erences to his former experiences of her and of eight other women, 
divine and mortal, married and single, with whom he had had 
affairs. Then Hera, who had made Sleep a witness of the affair, 
realizes the ultimate of hypocrisy before yielding by requesting that 
they be securely concealed. This sordid tale, compounded of hate 
and hypocrisy and lust and scheming and folly, may be the wicked 
brew which it is because Homer may have felt it to be necessary, if 
he was to motivate plausibly the beguilement even by Hera of 
mighty, all-seeing Zeus. It has launched against him the charge of. 
deliberately burlesquing the gods. In its brutal and unrelieved de. 
pravity — not less brutal and unrelieved because of the husband- 
wife relationship — it is burlesque of conjugal chastity; for con- 
jugal chastity, like other virtues, is an interdependent thing and 
does not flourish among the vices in which the Awws axdty abounds. 

Demodicus’ story about Ares and Aphrodite (Od. 8, 266-366) 
and their exposure in flagrante by the injured husband before the 
other gods is not a necessary part of the action. It is gratuitously 
and elaborately inserted into a banquet scene and could have been 
omitted, with no loss to the progress of the Odyssey as a story. 
There is nothing subtle about it. It depends for its appeal on the 
absurdity of its crude central incident. The only vice it celebrates 
is the vice of lust —in the onlookers as well as in the principals. 
It is not so depraved as is the Avg axaty but it is much more coarse 
in a stable-boy sort of way. This shameful episode is related by 
Demodicus before men (and Athene disguised as a man) young 
and old and to the accompaniment of dancing boys in the first 
bloom of youth. Demodicus dwells upon the depravity of the prin- 
cipals —their reputed secret infidelities, their eagerness and 
promptness, when opportunity seems to come their way ; the jealous 
rage of the physically disadvantaged Hephaistus over Aphrodite's 
physical preferences; the eager gathering of the gods to gloat over 
Ares and Aphrodite in their predicament; the barracks-room 
coarseness of the comments of Apollo and Hermes and the barracks- 
room laughter of the gods at Hermes’ salacious aspiration to be in 
Ares’ place. Hephaistus and Poseidon do not laugh. Their concert 
turns solely on the question of compensation in goods due to the 
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injured husband. And with the release of the two culprits the 
story ends in a most matter-of-fact fashion, with no record of either 
compensation or of punishment (beyond the exposure of the pair) 
or of reproof for what they had done. 


6. 


But unlike the Aws dadaty, not everything is on the same depraved 
level in this coarse tale. The song tells how Ares ‘‘shamed the bed 
of the lord Hephaestus’’ (269-270). Hephaestus, in summoning the 
gods to the spectacle, refers to it as ‘‘a laughable matter and a 
monstrous’’ (307). He calls Aphrodite a ‘‘shameless girl’’ (319). 
He observes that she ‘‘is fair but bridles not her passion’’ (320). 
Such remarks imply a standard of morality which includes other 
items than those of a husband’s ownership of his wife, as does the 
very snickering of the gods. Other details and circumstances point to 
the same conclusion. No woman, for example, is present during the 
song of Demodicus except the disguised Athene. Again, Hephaestus 
was coarse enough to invite the goddesses as well as the gods to the 
spectacle of his wife’s humiliation, but the goddesses, Demodicus 
tells us, ‘‘abode each for shame in her own house,’’ while the gods 
came promptly and behaved with barracks-room abandon. And 
when Hermes, carrying their comments to the ultimate extra- 
vagance, depicts the gods as observers of his wished-for couching 
with Aphrodite (341), he adds a fillip to his flight of erotic fancy 
by adding that he would have the goddesses too as observers. By 
mentioning the goddesses separately and secondly in such a context, 
the anthropomorphized Hermes is suggesting a variant standard of 
conduct as between men and women which The Tale of Demodicus, 
despite its degradation of Aphrodite, assumes from start to finish. 
No other passage in the poems points so plainly and so briefly to 
the acceptance of a double standard of sexual behavior, but it is 
implied in a number of situations and passages, as a regard for 
chastity not thus restricted to women is implied and occasionally 
elaborated. 

At first glance the main theme of the Odyssey seems to accept 
unquestionably the double standard of sexual conduct. Penelope’s 
constancy is unfolded in passage after passage of moving power, 
through her deceits and primpings and hesitations and agonies, to 
its final triumph and reward and to the eulogistic acknowledgement 
of its excellence and the prophecy of its immortality by the shade 
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of Agamemnon in Hades (Od. 24, 192-198). The infidelities of 
Odysseus, on the other hand, are likewise unfolded. But they are 
reported in a neutral, matter-of-fact manner that seems to be com. 
pletely unconscious of an obligation of conjugal chastity on the 
part of man. We are reminded many times that Odysseus longs 
and weeps for Penelope (1, 13, 48-59; 4, 556-558; 5, 13-16, 82-84, 
151-153, 206-207, ete.), that he is constrained by Calypso and by 
Circe, but we are also told in one half-line that in an earlier period 
of his infidelities with Calypso he was a willing victim of her 
powers (Od. 5, 153). His infidelities, however, for all his wander. 
ings and for all his casual attitude towards women war-captives as 
expressed here and there in the poems, are confined to affairs with 
goddesses. His conduct with all mortal women is above reproach in 
so far as conjugal chastity is concerned and in so far as Homer 
reports his conduct both in the Iliad and the Odyssey. He refuses 
to bathe before Nausicaa’s attendants (Od. 6, 218-222). He is most 
restrained * in telling Queen Arete of his relations with Calypso 
(Od. 7, 255-258). He is made the poet’s mouthpiece for an eloquent 
little passage on marriage in his initial conversation with Nausicaa 
(Od. 6, 180-185). His anger and language about the conduct of 
the wooers with his hand-maidens seem to include other considera- 
tions than a regard for his own property and a regard for the laws 
of hospitality (Od. 20, 7-30; 22, 417-418; 440-445). When he re- 
turns to Ithaca and Penelope and tells her of ‘‘all the wiles and 
crafts of Circe’’ (Od. 23, 321) and the whole story of his life with 
Calypso (Od. 23, 333-337), Homer does not represent his confes- 
sions as extraordinary under the circumstances any more than he 
represents his infidelities as extraordinary when he first tells us of 
them. Nor does Penelope receive them as reprehensible. She has 
been faithful as becomes a wife. He has either been unfaithful, as 
is to be expected of a husband so long conditioned as Odysseus was 
conditioned, or, what is more probable, since she does not think it 
necessary to protest or to forgive, he too has been faithful, outside 
his affairs with the two goddesses. And these, since they were 
affairs with goddesses, are not to be reputed to him. Homer may 
or may not be using the divine apparatus to absolve Odysseus of 
unfaithfulness. In any case its presence here does not make of the 

5 Later, before the assembled court of Alcinous, he, or Homer, may have 


+, gma that Arete was present during his detailed account of his affair with 
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story of Odysseus and Penelope a clear case of belief in the double 
standard. The eulogy and the glory are for Penelope but Odysseus 
comes through his ordeal not without credit on the score of 
chastity.® 

The tribute which Agamemnon pays to feminine chastity in his 
eulogy of Penelope is paid directly or indirectly in a number of 
other passages. And many of these center around Helen. Achilles, 
in the depths of his sorrow and addressing the corpse of Patroclus, 
refers to his warring with the men of Troy for the sake of ‘‘ab- 
horred Helen’’ (Jl. 19, 325). The elders of Troy speak of her as 
a‘‘bane’’ (Jl. 3, 160). Except for Priam and Hector all the mem- 
bers of the Trojan royal house speak of her reproachfully (Jl. 24, 
768-770). And Helen herself does not hesitate to refer to herself 
as ‘‘hateful’’ (Jl. 3, 404), ‘‘a dog, a contriver of mischief, abhorred 
of all’’ (Jl. 6, 344, 356), one at whom ‘‘all men shudder”’ (JI. 24, 
775), ‘‘shameless’’ (Od. 4, 145). Whether in war-beleagured Troy 
or years afterwards in peaceful Argos, talking to her husband and 
the youthful Telemachus and young Peisistratus, she consistently 
denounces her conduct. And Homer thinks it dreadful enough in 
the purely human sphere to remind us at intervals of the divine 
intervention in her case. ‘‘Thou art no wise to blame,’’ says kindly 
Priam, ‘‘it is the gods, methinks, that are to blame’’ (Jl. 3, 164). 
Aphrodite’s original part in Helen’s desertion is recalled by her 
beguiling of Helen after Paris’ defeat into going to the couch of 
Paris (Il. 3, 380-420). Helen, back in Argos, tells Menelaus and the 
two young guests how she ‘‘groaned for the blindness that Aphro- 
dite gave me’’ (Od. 4, 261-262). Penelope explaining her own re- 
serve to Odysseus, says of Helen, ‘‘Yet verily in her case a god 
prompted her to work a shameful deed; nor until then did she lay 
up in her mind the thought of that folly’’ (Od. 23, 222-224). No 
one in the poems protests these condemnations of herself by her- 
self and others, except Priam and Hector. Everyone admits that 
the deed itself, apart from the interference of the gods, is a dread- 
ful thing. But of the precise nature of her offense we are told in 
only two passages: ‘‘ Would that evil death had been my pleasure,’’ 
comments Helen to Priam, ‘‘when I followed thy son hither, and 
left my bridal chamber and my kinsfolk and my daughter, well- 
beloved, and the lovely companions of my girlhood’’ (Jl. 3, 173- 


*A contrary view maintains that Homer simply forgets conveniently to 
emphasize Odysseus’ unfaithfulness. Cf. Post, op. cit., p. 163. 
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175), and again to Menelaus and the two young guests, ‘‘and | 
groaned for the blindness that Aphrodite gave me, when she led 
me thither from my dear native land, forsaking my child and my 
bridal chamber and my husband, a man who lacked nothing, 
whether in wisdom or in comeliness’’ (Od. 4, 261-264). When a 
woman brings on a most destructive war, she can rightfully be 
called a ‘‘bane,’’ ‘‘a contriver of mischief.’’ When she gives up 
companions, native land, and the personable qualities of a spous 
like Menelaus for the sake of a pulchritudinous weakling like Paris, 
she can correctly accuse herself or be accused of folly. When she 
deserts her daughter and (from the Greek point of view) her rela. 
tives, she is guilty of a shameful deed. Quite apart from the item 
of conjugal chastity these various renunciations could earn ¢ol- 
lectively in any civilization most of the hard nouns and adjectives 
found in the above passages. But since conjugal fidelity is in fact 
listed among her losses and since it is so inextricably bound up in 
practice with the desertion of daughter and of spouse and possibly, 
from the Homeric standpoint, of family, the harsh language used 
of her because of them must apply to conjugal chastity also and be 
an indirect index of regard for it, apart from the questions of 
property and clan loyalty with which it was associated. 

Certain passages suggest at first sight that chastity in female 
hand-servants was highly regarded sometimes, despite the many 
instances to the contrary in the poems. The disguised Odysseus, 
returned to his home and trying to sleep in the fore-hall, is dis- 
turbed by the hand-servants ‘‘those that before had been wont to 
lie with the wooers. .. . But the heart was stirred in his breast and 
much he debated . . . whether he should rush after them and deal 
death to each, or suffer them to lie with the insolent wooers for the 
last and latest time . . . so his heart growled within him in his wrath 
at their evil deeds; but . . . he rebuked his heart, saying, ‘ Endure, 
my heart; a worse thing even than this didst thou once endure 01 
that day when the Cyclops . . . devoured my mighty comrades’” 
(Od. 20, 1-20). A little later (Od. 20, 317-319) Telemachus is re 
buking the wooers for ‘‘those shameful deeds, strangers mishandled 
and men dragging the hand-servants in shameful fashion through 
the fair halls.’’ Odysseus, in turn, rebukes the wooers for lying 
with the maid-servants by force. When finally he comes to deal with 
the maid-servants themselves, he asks Eurycleia about ‘‘the womel 
in the halls, which ones dishonor me and which are guiltless.” 
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Twelve of the fifty hand-maidens, Eurycleia reports, ‘‘had set their 
feet in the way of shamelessness’’ (Od. 22, 417-424). Odysseus 
sentences them to death and orders that the guilty ones be struck 
down with long swords ‘‘until you have taken away the life from 
them all and they forget the love which they had at the bidding of 
the wooers, when they lay with them in seeret’’ (Od. 22, 440-445). 
Finally, Telemachus, about to execute them, proclaims ‘‘Let it be 
by no clean death that I take the lives of these women, who on my 
head have poured reproaches and on my mother, and were wont to 
lie with wooers’’ (Od. 22, 461-464). In the above texts the rage of 
Odysseus and Telemachus and the punishment meted out to the 
guilty hand-maids are due in part to their unchastity. But because 
of the question of property which haunts all the texts on hand- 
servants (Odysseus’ ‘‘which ones dishonor me’’ is a case in point) 
and because of such passages as that in which Homer is at pains 
to explain to us why Laertes did not lay with Eurycleia when she 
was a young hand-servant in his halls (Od. 1, 433; ef. also Od. 24, 
274-279), it is not clear that the violation of the master’s property 
may not be the major consideration even in those passages where 
their unchastity receives separate mention. 

The story of Eumaeus’ Phoenician nurse is a clearer indirect 
index of a regard for chastity violated by a maid-servant (Od. 15, 
419 ff.). Essentially it is the tale of the seduction of the trusted | 
nurse and of her kidnapping of her charge —in this instance 
Eumaeus — after her seduction. Her nostalgia for her native coun- 
try is a factor in her treachery, but Homer points out, through 
Eumaeus, that her seduction was the chief factor, ‘‘for this beguiles 
the minds of women, even though one be upright’’ (Od. 15, 421- 
422). And he makes a point of adding that it all ends for her on 
the high seas when ‘‘Artemis, the archer, smote the woman and 
she fell with a thud into the hold, as a sea-bird plunges.’’ She is 
punished for treachery, but treachery that sprung in large measure 
from an antecedent corruption of her chastity. 

It has been suggested that Homer invented Hector as the Trojan 
champion because he would not make a hero out of the immoral 
Paris. Certainly the contrast between Hector and Paris is too un- 
mistakable and complete to be an accidental tribute to masculine 
conjugal chastity. The cowardice of Paris before Menelaus (Jl. 3, 
30-37) versus the courage of Hector rallying the wavering Trojans 
(Il. 6, 102-115) ; the collapse of Paris after Hector has driven him 
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to fight (Jl. 3, 369-380) versus Hector’s heroic and prolonged con. 
test with Achilles (Il. 22, 91-366) ; the daytime dalliance of Paris 
with Helen in consolation for his defeat and wounds (JI. 3, 421-448) 
versus Hector’s heroic refusal of Andromache’s pleas in behalf of 
herself and her son that he not go forth to battle (Jl. 6, 440-495) 
and of his parents’ pleas to the same effect later (Jl. 22, 38-91); 
the escape of Paris from death through the connivance of Aphrodite 
(Il. 3, 380-382) versus Hector’s prolonged fight and glorious death 
at Achilles’ hand, aided by the connivances of Athene (Jl. 22, 93. 
394) ; the loveless union of Paris and Helen fed on lust versus the 
tender respect and affection of Hector and Andromache for one 
another — these outlines of the studied contrast are especially un- 
derlined in so far as chastity is concerned by the original exchange 
between Paris and Hector. In chiding Paris for his wavering be- 
fore Menelaus, Hector’s storm of words centers about Paris’ volup- 
tuousness rather than about his cowardice and implies that his 
courage has deteriorated because of his luxury. ‘‘ Evil Paris, most 
fair to look upon, woman-mad, beguiler ...a comely form . . . was 
it in such strength as this that thou didst sail over the main... 
and didst bring back a comely woman . . . Wilt thou indeed not 
abide Menelaus, dear to Ares? ... Then will thy lyre help thee not, 
neither the gifts of Aphrodite, thy locks and thy comeliness. . . .” 
Paris admits the justice of Hector’s onslaught but protests Hector’s 
condemning ‘‘the lovely gifts of golden Aphrodite,’’ as becomes a 
pious votary of hers (Jl. 3, 39-66). This exchange assumes that the 
issue between Paris and Menelaus can be settled by force of arms 
and that Helen and the other wealth involved will go to the winner, 
after the manner of many early societies, but the contempt for 
Paris’ ‘‘fatal lustfulness,’’ as Homer calls it in the last book of 
the Iliad (Il. 24, 30), is as unmistakable as its effect upon his 
courage is suggested. 

Equally sympathetic to chastity in their way are the details 
presented by Homer in his portrait of the virgin Nausicaa. She is 
high-placed. She is a maiden ‘‘like the immortal goddesses in form 
and comeliness.’’ She is protected at night ‘‘by two hand-maidens, 
gifted with beauty by the Graces, one on either side the door-posts, 
and the bright doors were shut’’ (Od. 6, 15-19). In explaining 
Nausicaa’s over-emphasis on the need of washing soiled garments, 
Homer tells us of her modesty, ‘‘for she was ashamed to name glad- 
some marriage to her father’’ (Od. 6, 66-67). As he develops her 
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character in the incidents unfolding, we behold a maiden pre- 
eminent among her richly-endowed hand-maidens (109), demon- 
strating her superiority in standing by and conducting herself with 
considerable maturity when the other maidens flee before the al- 
most-nude Odysseus; demonstrating it again in her honest ad- 
niration of his physical attractiveness (Od. 6, 244-245) and in her 
prudent arrangements to conduct him to the palace without preju- 
dice to her maidenly reputation (Od. 6, 255 ff.), and finally in her 
tender, yet dignified, farewell (Od. 8, 461-462). She has been at- 
tracted by Odysseus, as she honestly admits to her companions. 
She is confronted by a delicate situation but she conducts herself 
throughout with a gracious restraint and a modesty which spring 
from a matured, well-balanced maidenly chastity. Whether or not 
Homer developed her portrait with this virtue primarily in mind, 
he could not have so developed it unless he had been an admirer of 
the virtue. And the portrait and the incidents lose their signif- 
icance, if the tokens of this virtue be subtracted. 

Finally there is the story of Bellerophon, told at length by one 
of his descendants to a prospective opponent on the field of battle. 
The theme is a commonplace of folk-literature — the successful 
resistance of an upright youth to the blandishments of a high- 
placed, lustful wife — but it is unique among the adaptations of 
Homer. Bellerophon has ‘‘beauty and lovely manliness.’’ ‘‘ Anteia, 
the false wife of the king, lusted madly for Bellerophon, to lie with 
him in secret love, but could in no wise prevail upon wise-hearted 
Bellerophon, for that his heart was upright.’’ She slanders him and 
Bellerophon endures many trials. But at length his virtue is re- 
warded and the king gives him his daughter in marriage and ‘‘the 
half of all his kingly honor”’ (JI. 6, 152-197). 

The points emphasized in Homer’s adaptation of this folk-tale 
again do honor to chastity, in this case to masculine chastity on 
the part of an unwed young man. It is not, of course, a case of 
perpetual virginity. The story is told by one of Bellerophon’s de- 
scendants. Asceticism of this sort has not yet arrived in Greece. 
But it is Homer’s masculine equivalent of the virgin Nausicaa and 
deals even more directly with the virtue. 

The story is not in the main stream of the narrative of the poem. 
It could have been omitted, without loss to the progress of the story. 
But it is included and sympathetically developed in the less moral 
of Homer’s two epics. The theme is so unique among Homer’s tales 
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that some critics have called it spurious, but in the light of the 
many other passages wherein Homer suggests or displays a high 
regard for chastity, there should be no difficulty in regarding it as 
a survival from an earlier age and as Homeric by adoption as well 
as by adaptation. 


7. 


Regarding chastity, as regarding much else, Homer is not of a 
piece. He is not refashioning the old materials into a versified 
treatise. Rather, it is generally assumed by criticism, he is attempt- 
ing a transcript of life for the entertainment and the instruction 
of his aristocratic contemporaries, and for their entertainment 
more than their instruction. Basically it is the life of the Heroic 
Age which he is trying to recreate, but into it are fused those fea- 
tures of his own age which correspond most closely to the ideals of 
his immediate audience. It is not, therefore, an encyclopedic tran- 
script, a comprehensive, all-inclusive, completely faithful mirror, of 
either the one age or the other. Neither does it always give us a 
consistent picture of the details which it does include. A transcript 
of life, even of an idealized life, can present some feature of it as 
inconsistently as does life itself, if the feature is not a major con- 
cern of the poet’s tractarian purpose, if the canvass is as enormous 
as the canvass which Homer attempts; and entertainment and 
instruction can be rivals as well as allies in the selection of ma- 
terials. These commonplaces of criticism should not be forgotten 
when Homer’s inconsistencies on chastity are being considered. 

It has not been fashionable, even with the figure of Penelope 
before us, to regard chastity as a major item of interest for either 
Homer or his immediate audience. And, without benefit of so many 
unchaste details which thrust themselves on our attention in the 
poems, the predominant outlook of the Homeric hero makes this 
fashion plausible. For the hard life of the Homeric world is com- 
plicated by the caprices of the gods and is not relieved by prospects 
of either rewards or punishments in the world to come. Confronted 
by these prospects, the Homeric hero does not escape them through 
suicide. Rather he rises above them by cultivating heroism and 
glory both for their own sake and for the sake of the renown which 
will be his both now and posthumously. He becomes everlastingly 
concerned with the cultivation of himself, with the development of 
those potentials of character which are the antithesis of self- 
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renunciatory chastity. And so, if chastity at any level is presented 
in the poems, it is not necessarily all of a piece. 

The Separatists, since the days of the Alexandrians, have taught 
us not to be surprised at inconsistencies in Homer. What is sur- 
prising, however, in view of the moral climate of both poems, is 
that these inconsistencies include so much which reveals a regard for 
chastity amid so much that advertises — at least to more sensitive 
times than Homer’s — an easy acceptance of its opposite; a regard 
reflected not only in casual details which find lodgement in the 
text but in the poet’s selection and manipulation of materials in a 
manner sympathetic to the virtue not only in woman but in man, 
not only in marriage but outside of marriage. Of virginity, in the 
sense of perpetual, as distinguished from pre-marital virginity, 
there is not a plausible trace in Homer as there is not a plausible 
trace of prostitution or of magic or of ghost-worship, though all 
three of them were present in the social life of the period. The 
nearest approach to a regard for perpetual virginity is the epithet 
“chaste’’ as applied to Artemis and Athene. The epithet may be 
only a fossilized cliché dutifully carried down from a more appre- 
ciative past. Like the tombs of the Hypoborean Virgins at Delphi 
and the culprits whom Odysseus saw punished in Hades, it may be 
a monument to an older point of view lost in the stormy interval 
before Homer and his immediate minstrel sources began to sing the 
saga of Troy but destined to come to the surface of our traditions 
when sexual asceticism and mysticism develop in the Greek-speaking 
world. 


7J. A. Scott, The Unity of Homer (Berkeley, 1921), p. 226. 
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This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, 
articles, and reviews' published during the year 1948, together 
with some of earlier dates that were omitted from previous bibliog- 
raphies in this series. Since there is often a considerable interval 
between the publication of a scholarly work and reviews of it, we 
have listed again such earlier works as have been the subject of 
important reviews in the current year. We are indebted to the 
following for contributing reviews or comments: Robert J. Allen, 
Donald F. Bond, Louis I. Bredvold, Bertrand H. Bronson, John 
Butt, David Daiches, Herbert Davis, Irvin Ehrenpreis, Brice Harris, 
W. A. Jackson, W. Powell Jones, W. R. Keast, Alan D. McKillop, 
Dougald MacMillan, Louis F. Peck, V. de S. Pinto, Moody E. Prior, 
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Friedman, Arthur, and Landa, Louis A. ‘‘ English literature, 1660- 
1800: a current bibliography.’’ PQ, xxvm (1948), 123-58. 
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Gray, W. Forbes. ‘‘A seventeenth-century Scottish library.’’ Art, 


in TLS, June 5, 1948, p. 324. 
The library of the Rev. John Gray (1646-1717) preserved at Haddington in 
East Lothian. 


Greenough, Chester Noyes. A bibliography of the Theophrastian 
character in English with several portrait characters. Prepared 
for publication by J. Milton French. Cambridge, Mass.: Har. 
vard University Press, 1947. Pp. xii + 347. 

Rev. by Benjamin Boyce in JEGP, XLVII, 92-94; by D. C. A[llen] in MLN, 

Lxil, 211-12. 

‘‘Guide to the historical publications of the societies of England 
and Wales.’’ Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 


Supplement No. 13 (1948). Pp. 34. 
Covers publications from 1942 to 1946. 


Heawood, Edward. ‘‘Further notes on paper used in England 
after 1600 (in continuation of articles in the Library, December 
1930, March 1931).’’ Library, 5th ser., u (1947), 119-49. 

Hiscock, W. G. ‘‘Mr. Donald Wing’s ‘S. T. C.,’ 1641-1700.’’ Corr. 
in TLS, Dee. 11, 1948, p. 697. 

Howe, Ellice (ed.). The London compositor: documents relating to 
wages, working conditions, and customs of the London printing 
trade, 1785-1900. Bibliographical Society, for sale through the 


Oxford University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1947. Pp. 528. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 3, p. 16. 


Jackson, William A. ‘‘ English title-labels to the end of the seven- 
teenth century.’’ Harvard Inbrary bulletin, 1 (1948), 222-29. 

Magriel, Paul. ‘‘ Bibliography of boxing: a chronological check list 
of books in English published before 1900.’’ Bulletin of the New 
York Public Inbrary, um (1948), 263-88. 

Manwaring, Elizabeth W. ‘‘A collection of books on English land- 
scape gardening.’’ Yale University Library gazette, xxu (1948), 
81-86. 

Pares, Richard. ‘‘ Recent British works on modern British history.” 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xx1, for May 
and Nov. 1947 (1948), 116-27. 

Pargellis, Stanley. ‘‘American research in modern English his- 
tory.’’ Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xxt, for 
May and Nov. 1947 (1948), 128-30. 

Price, Lawrence M. ‘‘Anglo-German literary bibliography for 
1947.’’ JEGP, (1948), 276-85. 

‘Research in progress in the modern languages and literature, 
1948.’’ Edited by [William Riley Parker] with the assistance 
of Robert Graham Sawyer. PMLA, uxt, supplement, pt. 2 
(1948), 139-405. 

Rochedieu, Charles Alfred. Bibliography of French translations of 
English works, 1700-1800. With an introduction by Donald F. 
Bond. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xiii + 
387. 

Sarton, George, and others. ‘‘Seventy-first critical bibliography of 
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the history and philosophy of science and of the history of 
civilization (to October 1947).’’ Isis, xxx1x (1948), 70-133. 

Weed, Katherine Kirtley, and Bond, Richmond Pugh. Studies of 
British newspapers and periodicals from their beginning to 
1800: a bibliography. (Studies in philology, Extra ser., No. 2.) 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, Dec., 1946. 
Pp. vi + 233. Cf. PQ, xxv, 99-100; xxv, 125. 

Rev. by Dora Mae Clark in JMH, xx, 83; by John Robert Moore in MLQ, 
1x, 110; By Marie Tremaine in Canadian historical review, xxvil (1947), 327; 
by Robert W. Wadsworth in Library quarterly, xvii, 149-50; in TLS, April 24, 
p. 328. 

The year’s work in English studies. Vol. xxvi, 1945. Edited for the 
English Association by Frederick S. Boas. London: Geoffrey 


Cumberlege ; Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 251. 
See ‘‘The Restoration’? by V. de Sola Pinto (pp. 151-58) and ‘‘The 
eighteenth century’’ by Edith J. Morley (pp. 159-82). 


The year’s work in English studies. Vol. xxvu, 1946. Edited for 
the English Association by Frederick S. Boas. London: Geoffrey 


Cumberlege ; Oxford University Press, 1948. 
See ‘‘The Restoration’’ by V. de Sola Pinto (pp. 176-90) and ‘‘The 
eighteenth century’’ by Edith J. Morley (pp. 191-217). 


II. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Adams, M. Ray. Studies in the background of English radicalism, 
with special reference to the French Revolution. Lancaster: 


Franklin and Marshall College, 1947. Pp. vii + 330. 
Rev. by Walter Phelps Hall in Political science quarterly, Lx, 307-9. 


Ashley, Maurice. Marlborough. (Great lives ser.) London: Duck- 
worth, 1948. Pp. 144. 

Barnard, H. C. A short history of English education, from 1760 
to 1944. London: University of London Press, 1947. Pp. xviii + 


400. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 17, p. 41. 


Bonno, G. La Culture et la civilisation britanniques devant l’opin- 
ion francaise de la paix d’Utrecht aux Lettres philosophiques. 
(American Philosophical Society transactions, Vol. xxXxvitl, 
No. 1.) Philadelphia, 1948. Pp. 184. 

Clark, H. F. The English landscape garden. (Georgian handbooks 
ser.) London: Pleiades Books, 1948. Pp. 64. 

Farmer, Henry George. A history of music in Scotland. London: 
Hinrichsen, 1947. Pp. 557. 

Fergusson, James. John Fergusson, 1727-1750: an Ayrshire family 
and the forty-five. London: Cape, 1948. Pp. 223. 

Rev. in TLS, March 13, p. 144. 

Foord, A. 8S. ‘‘The waning influence of the crown.’’ English his- 
torical review, Lx (1947), 484-507. 

Fussell, G. E. Village life in the eighteenth century. Worcester: 
Littlebury, 1947. Pp. 84. 

Gardner, William Bradford. ‘‘The later years of John Maitland, 
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second Earl and first Duke of Lauderdale.’’ JMH, xx (1948), 
113-22. 


New information from unpublished papers of George Hickes. 

Hyde, H. Montgomery. John Law: the history of an honest adven- 
turer. London: Home and Van Thal, 1948. 

Jourdain, Margaret. The work of William Kent: artist, painter, 
designer and landscape gardener. With an Introduction by 
Christopher Hussey. London: Country Life; New York: Serib- 
ner, 1948. Pp. 184. 


A valuable study with many illustrations. 
Killanin, Lord. Sir Godfrey Kneller and his times, 1646-1723, 
being a review of English portraiture of the period. London: 


Batsford, 1948. Pp. x + 118. 
Rev. in TLS, Dee. 25, p. 724. 


Knights, L. C. ‘‘ Reflections on Clarendon’s History of the Rebel- 
lion.’’ Scrutiny, xv (1948), 105-16. 
Lees-Milne, James. The age of Adam. London: Batsford, 1948. 


Pp. 184. 
Rev. in TLS, April 10, p. 204, Concerned with the architecture of the Adam 
brothers. 


Lever, Sir Tresham. The House of Pitt. London: John Murray, 
1947. Pp. xii + 378. 

‘ _. in TLS, Jan. 24, p. 48; ef. TLS, June 12, p. 331. A history of the Pitt 

amily. 

Meikle, Henry W. Some aspects of later seventeenth century Scot- 
land. (Glasgow University publication, No. 73.) Glasgow: 


Jackson, Son, 1948. Pp. 35. 
Rev. in TLS, May 1, p. 249. 


Moon, Penderel. Warren Hastings and British India. Uondon: 
Hodder & Stoughton, for the English Universities Press, 1948. 
Pp. 361. 

Myers, Robert Manson. Handel’s Messiah: a touchstone of taste. 
New York: Maemillan Co., 1948. Pp. xxii + 338. 

Pevsner, Nikolaus. ‘‘Stuart and Georgian Churches.’’ Corr. in 
TLS, March 27, 1948, p. 177. 

Cf. TLS, April 3, p. 191; April 17, p. 219. 

Plant, Marjorie. ‘‘Clothes and the eighteenth century Scot.’’ Scot- 
tish historical review, xxv (1948), 1-24. 

Radzinowicz, Leon. A history of English criminal law and its ad- 
ministration from 1750, Vol. 1: The movement for reform. Lon- 
don: Stevens, 1948. Pp. 853. 

Robbins, Caroline. ‘‘he Oxford session of the Long Parliament 
of Charles II, 9-31 October, 1665.’’ Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research, xx1 (1948), 214-24. 

Roberts, Penfield. The quest for security, 1715-1740. (Rise of 
modern Europe ser., ed. William L. Langer.) New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. 300. 

Rev. by John J. Murray in JMH, xx, 165-67. 

Robinson, Howard. The British post office: a history. Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. 467. 
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Selman, R. R. A practical guide to modern British economic his- 
tory, from 1700 to the present day. London: Arnold, 1947. 
Pp. 59. 

Smith, Abbot Emerson. Colonists in bondage: white servitude and 
convict labor in America, 1607-1776. For the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, Williamsburg, Va. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press; London: Cumberlege, 1948. 
Pp. viii + 435. 

Rev. in TLS, Dee. 11, p. 695. 

Venn, J. A. (Comp.) Alumni Cantabrigienses, Part Il: 1752-1900, 

Vol. m1, Gabb-Justamond. Cambridge: At the University Press, 


1947. 
Rev. in NG&Q, cxcru, 87. 


Whiffen, Marcus. Stuart and Georgian churches: the architecture 
of the Church of England outside London, 1603-1837. London: 
Batsford, 1948. Pp. 118. 


III. PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


Beckett, J. C. Protestant dissent in Ireland, 1687-1780. (Studies 

in Irish history.) London: Faber, 1948. Pp. 161. 
Rev. by Robert Paul in Congregational quarterly, xxvi, 367-69. 

Bingham, E. R. ‘‘The political apprenticeship of Benjamin 
Hoadly.’’ Church history, xv1 (1947), 154-65. 

Cragg, George G. Grimshaw of Haworth: a study of eighteenth 
century evangelicalism. Foreword by the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Bloomer. London: Canterbury Press, 1947. Pp. 128. 

Delmage, Rutherford E. ‘‘The American idea of progress.’’ Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, xc1, No. 4 
(1947), 307-14. 

Jones, Stephen Kay. Dr. Williams and his library. Friends of 


Dr. Williams’s Library, Inaugural lecture. London, 1947. 
An account of this excellent nonconformist library left by a Presbyterian 
divine at his death in 1716. 


Price, Richard. A review of the principal question in morals. 
Edited by D. Daiches Raphael. Oxford: Clarendon Press; Lon- 
don: Cumberlege, 1948. Pp. 301. 

“Rare and Historie Maps.’’ Nature, cuxm (1948), 920. 


_Deseribes a catalogue of maps and atlases of the British Isles from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. 


Starr, Edward C. (ed.). A Baptist bibliography: being a register 
of printed material by and about baptists, including works 
written against the Baptists. Section A. Philadelphia: Judson 
Press, for the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection, 
Colgate University, 1947. Pp. 240. 

Stimson, Dorothy. ‘‘The critical years of the Royal Society, 1672- 
1703.’ Journal of the history of medicine and allied sciences, 
(1947), 283-98. 

Sweet, William Warren. ‘‘The role of the Anglicans in the Ameri- 
can Revolution.’? HLQ, x1 (1947), 51-70. 
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Syfert, R. H. ‘‘The origins of the Royal Society.’’ Notes and 
records of the Royal Society, v (1948), 75-137. 

Sykes, Norman. The Church of England and non-Episcopal 
churches in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: an essay 
towards an historical interpretation of the Anglican tradition 
from Whitgift to Wake. London: S. P. C. K., 1948. Pp. 45. 

Taylor, E.G. R. ‘‘ English worldmakers of the seventeenth century 
and their influence on the earth sciences.’’ Geographical review, 
xxxvilt (1948), 104-12. 

Underwood, A. C. A history of the English Baptists. With a fore. 
word by J. H. Rushbrooke. London: Baptist Union Publication 


Dept., Kingsgate Press, 1947. Pp. 286. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 31, p. 69. Cf. G. Henton Davies, TLS, Feb. 14, p. 93; 
Jessie Lloyd in TLS, Feb. 21, p. 107; Kenneth B. Schofield in TLS, Feb, %, 
p. 121. 


IV. LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


Anderson, George K. ‘‘The neo-classical chronicle of the Wander. 
ing Jew.’’ PLMA, uxt (1948), 199-213. 


Uses of the theme in England and on the continent. 
Aspinall, A. ‘‘Statistical accounts of the London newspapers in 
the eighteenth century.’’ EHR, uxt (1948), 201-32. 
Avery, Emmett L., and Scouten, A. H. ‘‘A tentative calendar of 
daily theatrical performances in London, 1700-1701 to 1704 
1705.’’ PMLA, uxin (1948), 114-80. 


As its title indicates, this article consists of a calendar of performances 
preceded by an announcement of the intention of the compilers to complete such 
a record for the whole of the eighteenth century. Certainly, no one whos 
studies lead him toward the drama or the playhouse will dispute the need for 
a complete and reliable record of performances on the London stage during 
this period; and no one acquainted with the difficulty of preparing such 4 
record and publishing it in economical and convenient form will deny th 
magnitude of the task that Mr. Avery and Mr. Scouten have undertaken. As 
their previously published work indicates, they have in individual cases already 
faced some of the problems before them; and they now invite criticism 0! 
their larger project. 

The basic sources for such a calendar as is proposed are notices publishei 
in newspapers, playbills printed for the theatres and posted on billboards, 
diaries of prompters and account-books of treasurers of the theatres, and 
records of the Lord Chamberlain’s office, together with the notes of persistent 
playgoers like Narcissus Luttrell at the beginning of the period and [sas 
Reed at the end, and the voluminous correspondence and memoirs of theatried 
persons and others. Each of these varieties of sources has its values and it 
defects, which vary from year to year throughout the century. For instant, 
newspapers are scarce and unreliable at times, numerous and authoritative # 
others; playbills are extremely rare for the early years of the century an 
easily accessible for the years after, say, 1750. In these circumstances, there 
fore, it is not possible to treat the entire century year by year in a consistet! 
manner with equal authority and emphasis throughout. Nor will an editorial 
plan devised to suit the materials of one decade necessarily be the best for th 
presentation of the more ample materials of another. 

In the present ‘‘tentative calendar’’ the first five theatrical seasons of the 
century are used as a sample. Here the basic source is advertisements publish 
in the Daily courant. For the compilers’ stated purpose, submitting example 
for criticism, it would have been better to present scattered seasons, whi 
would have allowed the use of more varied sources. However, the procedut 
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adopted is thus stated: ‘‘For plays based on the Daily courant, the title (ex- 
cept for some modernizing of the punctuation) appears as it does in the 
source and is followed by quotation of the pertinent data.’’ The object of 
this is to preserve records of all entertainments of singing, dancing, and what 
not, that environed the main play and the farce of the evening. Such material 
is certainly valuable; but the quotation of newspaper advertisements (and 
the same thing would be true of playbills, if they were available) necessitates 
the use of nine lines to record a performance of Oroonoko at Drury Lane on 
Tuesday, April 27, 1703, a benefit performance, at which, after the custom 
of benefits, were presented assorted entertainments, including singing, dancing, 
and an extraordinary equestrian performance by ‘‘Mr. Evans, lately arriv’d 
from Vienna.’’ Again, in August, 1704, within two weeks, two announcements 
of The Empress of Morocco appear. The first takes up eight lines; the second, 
which repeats, almost verbatim, a great deal of the first, covers ten lines. 
This employment of space leads me to raise the question of the difference 
between the compilation of a work of reference and the reproduction of original 
source material. This tentative calendar in its present form seems to me to 
partake somewhat of both but not to be quite satisfactory for either. 

In this connection another question is bound to arise. In ‘‘ Research in 
progress’? (PMLA, Lx [1948|, Supplement, Part 2) this project is recorded 
as item 1554. Item 1555 is ‘‘ Revision of Genest’s History of the English 
stage,’? a work upon which Mr. Van Lennep and Mr. Stone have been engaged 
for a long time. It seems that the two overlap and duplicate each other at 
many points. Furthermore, a great many of the original playbills, diaries, 
account-books, ete., that Mr. Avery and Mr. Scouten will unquestionably have 
to use are in either the Harvard Theatre Collection, which Mr. Van Lennep 
presides over, or the Folger Shakespeare Library, to the resources of which 
Mr. Stone long had special access. Unless cooperation can be arranged it 
seems doubtful that both projects can easily be brought to completion. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Avery and Mr. Scouten regard their projected 
calendar as, at least partially, the reproduction of source materials, the question 
of the best use to make of modern processes of photographie reproduction 
arises. Generally, I believe, such reproduction of source materials would be 
preferred to extensive quotation in a work of reference, which, after all, is a 
secondary source. As such it could hardly be used as basic eviderice by special 
workers on the more recondite phases of theatrical history, though its value to 
other students of the drama would be vastly greater than that of a file of 
hewspapers. 

This is no place to go into the details of editorial procedure or the mechanics 
of constructing a usable reference work of this sort. I can sympathize with a 
desire to retain as much as possible of the picturesque phraseology of playbills 
and the atmosphere of eighteenth-century theatres; and I know that the easiest 
thing to do with playbills is to copy them in full. As soon as one begins to 
leave out something, he assumes the responsibility for seeing that the parts 
retained are selected on some logical principle, which is consistently followed 
throughout. He must also arrange to keep the searcher from getting lost in 
the mazes of complicated editorial devices. Obviously, the format of PMLA 
as adapted to this tentative calendar is not satisfactory; and I assume that it 
is not intended to indicate anything more than the character of the information 
that would be included in the completed work. If the compilers can devise 
methods of giving this information in convenient form within reasonable com- 
pass, they will do a great service, since all persons interested in the drama or 
the history of the stage will undoubtedly welcome the publication of a trust- 
worthy, complete record of performances in London during the eighteenth 
century, whether it is based on Genest’s or produced anew from fresh sources 
throughout. — DougaLD MacMILLAN. 


Beljame, Alexandre. Men of letters and the English public in the 
eighteenth century, 1660-1744: Dryden, Addison, Pope. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, 1948. Pp. 492. 


_ The first English translation of a standard work. It has been edited with an 
troduction and notes by Bonamy Dobrée. 
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Brown, Wallace Cable. The triumph of form: a study of the later 
masters of the heroic couplet. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. 212. 

Contains chapters on Gay, Johnson, Churchill, Young and Cowper, Gold. 
smith, Crabbe. 

Clarke, George Herbert. ‘‘Christ and the English poets.’’ Queen’; 
quarterly, Lv (1948), 292-307. 

Touches briefly on Dryden, Addison, Watts, Pope, Cowper, and Blake. 

Conklin, Paul S. A history of Hamlet criticism, 1601-1821. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. Pp. viii + 176. 

Craigie, William A. (comp.). The critique of pure English from 
Caxton to Smollett. (S. P. E. tract, No. uxv.) Oxford: Claren- 


don Press, 1946. Pp. 115-71. 

Rev. by Elliott V. K. Dobbie in American speech, xxii, 56-57. 

Dédéyan, Charles. Montaigne chez ses amis anglo-saxons. 2 vols. 
(Etudes de littérature étrangére et comparée.) Paris: Boivin, 
[1946]. Cf. PQ, xxvm, 130. 

Rev. by Pierre Moreau in Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France, xuvin, 9)- 
95; by J. Sartenaer in Lettres romanes, 1, 170-76. 

Evans, Bertrand. Gothic drama from Walpole to Shelley. (Uni- 
versity of California publications in English, Vol. xvi.) Berke. 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1947. Pp. 
viii + 257. 

This competent treatment of the hitherto unexamined Gothic drama will lx 
indispensable to those interested primarily in the Gothic movement. But the 
study is more than mere pioneering in a special field: it reaches conclusion 
which no student of nineteenth-century Romanticism can afford to overlook. 

The author’s path cuts through two regions in which a traveller might easily 
lose his direction. In the first place, the English drama of the Romantic period, 
except for the surveys of Allardyce Nicoll, is still largely unexplored; agais, 
the Gothic movement itself is widespread, complex, and in the main, subliterary, 
facts which have sometimes caused Gothie studies to rely too heavily upo 
secondary works and to be uncertain in theory, disproportionate in form, avi 
burdened with heterogeneous detail. None of these faults can be ascribed ti 
the work under discussion. The author has turned directly to the Larpet 
manuscript collection in the Huntington Library and resolutely kept his et 
upon the development of the Gothic play from 1768, the date of Walpole’ 
Mysterious Mother, through the unbounded confusion of English drama duritj 
the next fifty years. 

The introductory chapter contains a firm definition of Gothic purpose at 
method. Briefly, the Gothic writer sought to thrill his reader by exploiting 
mystery, gloom, and terror; his method was to place characters equipped wit 
eighteenth-century sensibilities in a dark and barbarous medieval time, wher 
they served as ‘‘projections of the nervous system’’ of the contemporary aft 
An examination of the course of this drama to 1792 brings to light a numie 


of interesting facts. Specimen plays selected from a large number illustrat: 
the formation of such conventions as the early hint of the mysterious pas. 
event, which is left tantalizingly unexplained until the end; the setting © 
castle, convent, and cavern, and its gradual accumulation of other fixture 
and the evolution of characters whose stereotyped behavior is dictated by t 
purposes of Gothic drama. Many will be surprised to learn that the gem 
was a purely native product, fully developed by 1792 without aid from abroat 
Although with the turn of the century foreign influences complicated its bit 
tory, Mr. Evans sees an underlying process at work: English Gothic dram 
invaded France and Germany and returned to England embellished ¥* 
foreign accretions. Loose application of the labels ‘‘melodrama’? and ‘‘G¢ 
man’? and the split between the acting drama and the literary add difficulty ¥ 
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the historian’s task. The Gothic stream flowed into all dramatic categories, 
but the author suggests, in the interests of clarity, a trifurcation: Gothic plays 
continued along traditional lines, or blended with melodrama and were debased 
and lost amid claptrap, or took an upward course into the literary drama. A 
final chapter, modestly offered as merely suggestive, places a few of the 
dramatic works of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, and Shelley against 
the background of Gothic drama. ‘‘Sources’’ for what is Gothic in, say, The 
borderers or Remorse or Manfred have usually been sought in Gothic fiction; 
the effect of relating these plays, even as briefly as is done here, to their 
dramatic antecedents is illuminating. To suggest how the plays of the major 
poets both followed and departed from Gothic dramatic tradition permits them 
to be read with new understanding. 

Most readers, however, will find their greatest interest in Mr. Evans’ deriva- 
tion of the Byronic hero from the Gothic stage villain. The latter, we are told, 
was in origin an adjunct of the Gothic castle. Despite incidental resemblances 
to villains of Elizabethan drama or of the folk tale or to Milton’s Satan, he 
was not descended from them, but was a new creation to fill a new need — 
the persecution of heroines in ruined castles. How did he become a hero? The 
purpose of the Gothic play, to exploit mystery, gloom, and terror, required 
that the villain be the most forceful character. For this reason the réle was 
bestowed always upon the star actors, who in turn demanded a sympathetic 
element in the part. More important still, in the interests of morality every 
Gothic villain was obliged to parade remorseful agony for his crimes. Eliciting 
more and more sympathy, the Gothic stage villain was thus transformed, years 
before Byron wrote, into that sinister, defiant, and tormented hero ultimately 
known as ‘‘ Byronic.’’ Here, moreover, is new light, if not the final word, on 
the mystery of Byron’s Manfred, explanations of whose crime and agony have 
been sought in the poet’s life. Manfred was destined by dramatic tradition to 
suffer for unrevealed crimes, which, in accordance with the Gothic formula, 
should ultimately be explained. Yet what enormities could match his agony? 
Leaving Manfred’s tragedy undivulged was Byron’s answer to an artistic 
rather than a personal problem. 

Since this book accomplishes more than its purpose ‘‘to indicate the suey 
and describe the nature of Gothic drama over a period of about half a cen- 
tury,’’ it contains no real disappointments. A fuller treatment of the staging 
of these Gothic dramas — of the play as spectacle — to accompany the analysis 
of plots, settings, and characters would have been welcome. In a study break- 
ing new ground, simplification is perhaps a virtue; yet one feels that at times 
the author cuts too schematically through the chaos of early nineteenth-century 
dramatic movements. It was not, of course, his intention to deal primarily 
with English-French-German dramatic relationships of the period, a field where 
much remains to be discovered. A chapter on Joanna Baillie calls attention to 
a neglected dramatist who in view of her numerous Gothic plays assuredly 
claims a place in this book; but her contribution to the Gothic movement is not 
80 effectively presented as are those of Ann Radcliffe and M. G. Lewis in the 
chapters allotted to them. Though not intrusive, the chapter is more nearly an 
abstract for another volume than an organic part of this one. Nevertheless 
the book is well planned. To return from extensive travels in the realms of 
Gothic literature with one’s sense of proportion, literary style, and critical 
standards intact has not always proved easy in the past, but Mr. Evans shows 
that it can be done. 

A useful list of some hundred and thirty Gothic plays in the Larpent col- 
lection is appended. Though the study is based on these rather than on 
secondary accounts, a bibliography of works cited would have been a con- 
venience. There is no index, nor need for one. A few slips occur among the 
notes: Page 247, n. 14, for xxxvil read xxxvill; p. 248, n. 22, for 1920 read 
1923; p. 253, n. 1 to Chap. Ix, for xvi1I read X11; p. 257, n. 18, for Watts read 
Watt.— Louis F. Peck. 


~~ G. Blakemore. ‘‘Some more Hobson verses.’?’ MLQ, 1x 
1948), 10. 
From a miscellany of 1727, but printed earlier. Cf. MLQ, 1x (1948), 184. 
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Fitzgerald, Margaret M. First follow nature: primitivism in Eng. 
lish poetry, 1725-1750. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947, 
Pp. x + 270. Cf. PQ, xxvu, 132-34. 

Rev. by Roy Pearce in MLN, Lx, 562-64 (highly critical). 

Foerster, Donald M. Homer in English criticism: the historical 
approach in the eighteenth century. (Yale studies in English, 
Vol. cv.) New Haven: Yale University Press: London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1947. Pp. vi + 130. 

Rev. by E. L. McAdam, Jr., in MLN, Lx, 142-43; by Victor M. Hamm in 
Thought, xx (1947), 710-11; by Hoyt Trowbridge in MLQ, 1x, 501-3. 
George, Mary Dorothy. Catalogue of political and personal satires. 

Preserved in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. Vol. vi, 1793-1800. London: British Museum, 
1948. 

Griffin, Leland M. ‘‘Letter to the press: 1778.’’ Quarterly journal 
of speech, xxx (1947), 148-50. 

An anonymous paper in the Gentleman’s magazine on pulpit oratory. 

H., A. J. ‘‘Provincial playbills of the eighteenth century.’’ N&Q, 
cxcm (1948), 108. 

Bills from Liverpool and Wigan. 

Herrick, Marvin T. ‘‘The place of rhetoric in poetic theory.” 
Quarterly journal of speech, xxxtv (1948), 1-22. 

Touches on Dryden. 

Hofer, Philip. ‘‘Francis Barlow’s Aesop.’’ Harvard Library bul- 
letin, 1 (1948), 279-95. 

Reproduces a number of Barlow’s illustrations and appends a bibliography 
of editions from 1666 to 1703. 

Hooker, Edward N. ‘‘Humour in the age of Pope.’’ HLQ, x 
(1948), 361-85. 

This is an important article, carefully documented, in which is traced the 
development of the concept of humour in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Particularly valuable for the light it throws on two fundamental strains 
in the period — satire and sentiment — and their reconciliation. 
Humphreys, A. R. ‘‘ ‘The friend of mankind’ (1700-60) —an 

aspect of eighteenth-century sensibility.’? RES, xxiv (1948), 
203-18. 

A consideration of various attempts in the eighteenth century to provide 2 
philosophical basis for benevolence as a motive for human behavior. Among 
those touched on are Shaftesbury, Steele, Hutcheson, Hartley, Hume, and 
Adam Smith, all of whom helped, according to Professor Humphreys, to make 
the paragon of virtue a popular figure in imaginative literature. 

Jones, Claude E. ‘‘Poetry and the Critical review, 1756-1785.” 
MLQ, 1x (1948), 17-36. 

Kennedy, Wilma L. The English heritage of Coleridge of Bristol, 
1798: the basis in eighteenth-century thought for his distinction 
between imagination and fancy. (Yale studies in English, No. 
CIV.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. viiit 
103. Cf. PQ, xxvm, 134-35. 

Rev. by Earl R. Wasserman in JEGP, xivu, 204-7 (an important review); 
by R. L. Brett in RES, xxiv, 235-36. 

Koller, Kathrine. ‘‘The Puritan preacher’s contribution to fit 
tion.’’ HLQ, x1 (1948), 321-40. 
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Lemonnier, Léon. Les Poétes anglais du XVIIIe siécle. Paris: 
Boivin, 1947. Pp. 245. 

Limouz, A. S. ‘‘A note on Edward Cave’s early London career.’’ 
N&Q, cxcur (1948), 342-43. 


Lovejoy, Arthur. Essays in the history of ideas. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. xviii + 360. 

A collection of Professor Lovejoy’s studies, most of them hitherto printed, 
now gathered in his honor by the History of Ideas Club of Johns Hopkins 
University. Students of the eighteenth century and of the history of ideas will 
be familiar with the majority of the studies, whose profound effect on scholar- 
ship in the field cannot be over-estimated. Sixteen essays are included. Among 
them are ‘‘ The supposed primitivism of Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality’’; 
‘«¢Pride’ in eighteenth-century thought’’; ‘‘ ‘Nature’ as aesthetic norm’’; 
‘‘The parallel of deism and classicism’’; ‘‘The first Gothic revival and the 
return to nature’’; ‘‘On the discrimination of fomanticisms.’’ The great 
value of the book is enhanced by a bibliography of Professor Lovejoy’s 
publications. 

MacCarthy, B. G. The later women novelists, 1744-1818. Cork 
University Press; Oxford: Blackwell, 1948. Pp. 296. 

Rev. in TLS, March 27, p. 175. 

McKillop, Alan Dugald. English literature from Dryden to Burns. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948. Pp. xii + 445. 

One of the most serious handicaps in the teaching of the eighteenth century 
has been the lack of any good brief history of the literature of the period 
to which the undergraduate student of the period could be referred. Advanced 
students could consult monographs and articles in learned journals and thus 
digest the very extensive new interpretations which have accumulated during 
the last thirty or forty years. McKillop’s handbook, which makes these results 
more easily available, is therefore most welcome. He has done a difficult task 
with outstanding success. In addition to the sketches of authors and the his- 
tory of literary types, he has provided sections on political history, social 
history, the fine arts, and the history of ideas, the various contributory studies 
which have in the last generation become standard in courses in literature. 
The summaries, which are most readable, are done with such expertness and 
judiciousness that even specialists will find little to take exception to. The 
bibliographical lists are well selected and generous. More than sixty illus- 
trations provide the student with a good pictorial knowledge of the period. 
Students and teachers of the eighteenth century will certainly get into the 
habit of relying on this admirable book. — Louis I. BrEDvoLD. 

Mahony, Bertha E.; Latimer, Louise Payson; Folmsbee, Beulah 
(compilers). Illustrators of children’s books, 1744-1945. Boston: 
Horn Books, 1947. Pp. xvi + 527. 

Rev. by Alice R. Brooks in Library quarterly, xvi, 150-51. 

Marchand, Jean. ‘‘Une Traduction anglaise des Mazximes de La 
Rochefoucauld.’’ Bulletin du bibliophile, Dec. 1948, pp. 545-50. 

By J. Davies of Kidwelly, published in 1670. 

Miller, C. William. ‘‘Henry Herringman, Restoration bookseller- 
publisher.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
(1948), 292-306. 

Montague-Smith, P. W. ‘‘Ancestry of the actor, Spranger Barry.’’ 
N&Q, cxcmt (1948), 432-33. 

Neff, Emery Edward. The poetry of history: the contribution of 
literature and literary scholarship to the writing of history since 
Voltaire. New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 
viii + 258. 
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Nicolson, Marjorie Hope. Voyages to the moon. New York: Mac. 
millan Co., 1948. Pp. xvii + 297. 

Oppenheimer, Max, Jr. ‘‘Supplementary data on the French and 
English adaptations of Calderon’s El astrologo fingido.’’ Revue 
de littérature comparée, xx1v (1948), 547-60. 

Considers the anonymous comedy The feign’d astronomer (1668) and Dry- 
den’s The mock-astrologer. 

Price, Cecil. The English theatre in Wales in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 
1948. ‘ 

Prior, Moody E. The language of tragedy. New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1947. Pp. viii + 411. 

Chapter III of this book, ‘‘ Tragedy and the Heroic Play,’’ concerns the 
period 1660-1700, understandable only as a sequel to what is said in Chapter II, 
**The Elizabethan Tradition.’? Twenty years ago, before the pioneer sorting 
of Shakespeare’s ‘‘iterative’’ imagery by Caroline Spurgeon, the brilliant 
extravaganzas in motif-driving by Wilson Knight, and the refinements of 
such writers as Traversi, Brooks, and Bethell, Mr. Prior’s Chapter II would 
have been a novel announcement. Today the atmosphere in these regions is 
no longer so fresh. The study of diction and images in Elizabethan tragedy 
is no doubt still susceptible of being advanced —but the advance will be 
more and more arduous and sophisticated — witness Mr. Robert Heilman’s 
recent work on Lear. The main lines of Mr. Prior’s argument are of course 
unexceptionable. In Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, for example, a theme of 
young love against a background of family hatred is brightly realized in 
images of stars and other lights against darkness. In Lear the theme of u- 
naturalness is worked out pervasively in images of storm and sayage animals. 
Marlowe and Kyd had approximated this way of writing. After Shakespeare 
there is less and less—the domestic Heywood, the superficially poetic Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, the obscure, turgid and didactic Chapman, the Senecan and 
formal Jonson, the sombre Webster, . . . Tourneur, Ford, and Shirley. Mr. 
Prior demonstrates a scale of diminishing returns in the application of poetic 
principle to dramas which are in fact less and less poetic. After the Restora- 
tion it was worse. As Shakespeare was the transcendant genius of the period 
1562-1642, so this period has been the distant ‘‘lodestar’’ of subsequent Eng- 
lish drama, and especially of verse drama (p. 16). The ‘‘heroic’’ plays of the 
Restoration; whether those in couplets or those written in blank verse after 
1677, when Dryden and Lee returned to this medium, are meagre objects for 
critical scrutiny. No great machinery is needed to show that forensics and 
passion have run away with images in Dryden’s Conquest of Granada or 
Aureng-Zebe. Mr. Prior believes that the main trouble with Tate’s Lear is 
that he preserved some of Shakespeare’s lines ‘‘alongside his own writing, in 
which the images and language are ordered hy quite different means to quite 
different ends’’ (p. 184). But surely the difference between Shakespeare and 
Tate can be told wifhout so much trouble. The single exception to the rule 
among serious plays of this period is Dryden’s blank-verse All for love, 
analyzed by Mr. Prior at some length and to good effect (pp. 192-211). ‘‘No 
other of Shakespeare’s plays,’’ writes Mr. Prior, ‘‘lent itself so readily to the 
typical Restoration plot structure or could have submitted to its characteristi¢ 
schemes and patterns without some fatal distortion.’’ The action, consisting 
in a series of oscillations on the part of Antony, is reflected at the level of 
diction and imagery in a scheme of opposed attractions — ‘‘ effeminate 
sounds,’’ warlike trumpets, ‘‘richness and fecundity,’’ ‘‘sternness and priva- 
tion,’? Egypt and Rome. The oppositions are more clear-cut and simple than 
in Shakespeare, but nevertheless are intense. They are resolved at the catas 
trophe in mingled images of sombreness and brilliance. 

I should like to add, although it is not of immediate relevance to readers of 
this bibliography, that Chapter V, ‘‘The Present Age,’’ seems to me the most 
exciting. Here in a more fluent survey of verse drama from Phillips and 
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Davidson at the turn of the century to Eliot and Auden in the thirties he 
weighs the evidence for and against the judgment of William Archer that 
Robertsonian prose realism is ‘‘the last term in an inevitable process of 
evolution.’’ See, for example, the clearheaded appraisal (pp. 320-326) of 
Anderson’s Winterset, a play which not only contains in the character of the 
murdered Shadow an Elizabethan ghost but is itself a ghostly fabrie of 
‘‘Shakespearean situations’’ and ‘‘ shadowy archaisms.’’— W. K. Wimsatt, JR. 


Rulfs, Donald J. ‘‘Beaumont and Fletcher on the London stage, 
1776-1833.’’ PMLA, uxt (1948), 1245-64. 

Scott, Virgil J. ‘‘Topical nonconformist satire in Restoration 
comedy (1660-1685).’’ Ohio State University abstracts of doc- 
toral dissertations, No. 49 (1946), 113-19. 

Sherburn, George. ‘‘The Restoration and eighteenth century (1660- 
1789).’’ A literary history of England, edited by Albert C. 
Baugh (New York and London: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


1948), pp. [697]-1108. 

The apportionment of space in the new Literary history of England is inter- 
esting: 100 pages for Old English, 200 for Middle English, 400 for the 
Renaissance, 400 for the Restoration and Eighteenth Century, 500 for the 
Nineteenth Century and beyond. Even though the pages are large, with closely 
packed footnotes, the pressure of detail becomes tremendous in the later 
periods. Sherburn’s contribution is a model of balanced literary historiography, 
a masterpiece of organization on simple but not over-simple lines, a great body 
of specific detail without excessive pulverizing of the facts. To compare two 
works of high quality which have been indispensable to students for the last 
twenty years, Cazamian’s remarkable account of the period depends largely on 
the formula; Elton’s Survey from 1730 depends almost entirely on excellent 
characterization of individual authors and works. Without forcing unity, we 
must have something more than annals, biographies, and impressions. There is 
no perfect solution; the best way seems to be the weaving of a relatively loose 
network of relationships. For the sequences of history, Sherburn’s comments 
in his chapter on Gibbon can be transposed and applied to his own work: 
“Causes normally are expressed recurringly, like leitmotifs or themes in a 
symphony. ... To present a unique cause would falsify’’ (p. 1087). And for 
the description of a complicated situation at a given time, the comment on 
Dryden’s criticism will serve: ‘‘The temptation is to exaggerate a progressive 
detachment from Elizabethan ‘romanticism’ in favor of neo-classical ‘ortho- 
doxy.’ It is doubtful if any orthodox and tangible neo-classical credo was ever 
widely held; certainly Dryden is no consistent adherent to any such formulated 
doctrine’’ (p. 716). 

The chief practical objection to the -isms is that they often substitute 
second-hand report for intimate acquaintance. It is one thing to read 
Shaftesbury as by definition a sentimentalist; it is another thing to see what 
is really there. The example may illustrate Sherburn’s method: at the begin- 
ning of the chapter called ‘‘Eighteenth-century quality’’ is a sequence or 
sampling of benevolists— Collier, Shaftesbury, Steele (pp. 824-26). The 
effect is to break up the formal pattern of ‘‘the rise of sentimentalism’’ with- 
out abandoning what is useful in the idea. Of Cibber we are told elsewhere, 
quite correctly, that ‘‘no one in his own day took his moralizing seriously’’ 
(p. 771). And later Goldsmith’s attitude toward distress is discriminated from 
run-of-the-mine sentimentalism (p. 1061). Sherburn is remarkably successful 
im presenting the abstraction as integrated with personal attitude or social 
scene. Criticism is part of the world, especially in an age of such commanding 
personalities as Dryden, Pope, and Johnson. These eminent figures are great 
men, not just the Voice of Reason or the Spirit of Neo-Classicism. Their effect, 
Sherburn points out, was to promote the development of a self-conscious 
critical attitude toward literature (pp. 971-72), and this points to a change 
Which can be stated in general terms, the growing conception of the literary 
work as an expression of personality. Eventually, even if we prefer to call the 
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changes ‘‘accentuated tendencies’? or a ‘‘drift of opinion,’’ it becomes 
necessary to use the terms ‘‘romanticism’’ and ‘‘classicism,’’ or reasonable 
facsimiles thereof. Sooner or later we find ourselves involved in some general- 
ization like this: ‘‘Romanticism, and more than romanticism, came out of 
England to change the course of European poetry’’ (p. 948). We need not 
taboo the word. Yet an example of what is gained by the frugal use of the 
term is shown in Sherburn’s treatment of Cowper and Burns: their points of 
likeness and the changes in tone which can be detected in each are formulated 
with great care. At the same time they are ‘‘transitional poets’’ (p. 1095), 
somewhere between two stages which we must call by one name or another, 
There is a shift of emphasis from the opposing terms, but not an abandonment 
of the frame of reference. Classification by means of a sharp dichotomy is 
conceived to be of secondary importance compared to the issues that arise when 
we look steadily at the author himself. 

Sherburn is particularly skilful in translating all the details he uses into 
literary history. The retailing of facts is never perfunctory or languid. To 
illustrate is almost invidious, but take almost at random the reference to the 
combined proletarian and bookish appeal of Hudibras (p. 737), or the comment 
on Pope’s early disinclination to kiss the rod: 


The early commendation of distinguished elderly courtiers like Wycherley, 
Walsh, and Granville, left Pope somewhat unprepared for the distinctly 
smaller enthusiasm that writers of his own age felt for his youthful poems, 
and led to a certain, perhaps natural, irritation (p. 917). 


The comments on individual writers are marked by fine discrimination and 
penetrating intuition, derived from an unsurpassed knowledge of the age and 
from reading con amore. There is a steadiness of approach and sureness of 
grasp, whether the individual is to be disengaged from though not separated 
from the age, as we may say of Dryden, Pope, Swift, and Johnson; or more 
closely and intimately interwoven with the times, as we may say of the 
pamphleteers, periodical essayists, letter-writers, and diarists. Secondary 
material is skilfully condensed or foreshortened, and used to support the major 
themes, e.g., minor biography and collectanea (Middleton’s Cicero, Spence’s 
Anecdotes) in relation to Boswell. When it is an author’s due, he is treated 
as an artist, without excessive preoccupation with the moment and the milieu. 
The book is particularly strong in the characterization of style, a point where 
the manuals almost always fall short; it is hard to see how the remarkably 
deft stylistic analyses of Pope, Gibbon, and Johnson could be bettered. Poetic 
diction is rather briefly treated, meters and prose style more fully. The great 
set groups or sequences, the writers of the Restoration comedy of manners, 
the major novelists, the leading lights of Johnson’s circle, are presented anew 
with animation and accuracy. If the student thinks he knows in advance what 
is going to be said, let him read these sections. 

Sherburn often revises current views and adds fresh illustrations and sug: 
gestions, without unnecessary fuss and without extended accounts of differences 
of opinion. The more the reader knows about a topic, the more he is likely to 
appreciate the unobtrusive work that is going on here. As not unusual in- 
stances, it may be noted that a brilliant sketch gives Prior his rightful place, 
that John Dennis is taken seriously, that William Duff gets his due as 4 
critic for the first time in a general history. When Sherburn says of Thomson’s 
descriptions, ‘‘ Familiarity was no pedantic requisite,’’ he rightly challenges 4 
generalization which has passed current since Johnson. Examples could be 
extended. When the reader does not find at first just what he wishes, he 
should consider whether somewhere in Sherburn’s firmly sketched and lightly 
touched discussions, he will not find the clue. What is not here can often be 
extrapolated. The footnotes are extremely useful to this end; they are not 
only a catalogue raisonné, but a device for verifying and if need be extending 
the text. 

In such a long and complex record the student will now and then question 
a statement, or the shading of an epithet, or wish to shift the emphasis; he 
ean occasionally think, as could no doubt Sherburn himself, of other ways t0 
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allocate the space. Formal philosophy and theology sometimes get rather short 
shrift, e.g., Berkeley, Joseph Butler, and William Law (pp. 828-29). Probably 
Warburton gets all the space he deserves, though the beginner may need help 
if he wishes to reconstruct this fabulous monster. I could wish for more on 
the Dunciad than the single paragraph on pp. 926-27, and for a little more. 
detail on copyright and piracy, and on publishing in general. The statement 
that ‘‘the short novel is the source from which the later long novel emerges’’ 
(p. 802) seems to direct to cover a complicated situation. But the major 
analyses always carry great weight, even though the reader may at times 
cherish his own prized differences (a variant interpretation of Swift’s Digres- 
sion ‘On Madness,’’ for example); and the briefer comments, as has been 
suggested, open up further perspectives. 

Finally, it would be an inexcusable omission not to mark the pervasive per- 
sonal quality of the whole. For Sherburn and his readers the period is not 
merely ‘‘a place of rest and refreshment,’’ but it can be that among other 
things. Thus the remark that ‘‘probably even fellow peers felt that Chester- 
field worked too hard at being noble’’ (p. 1073) takes us very close to the 
heart of the matter in the most natural and unpretentious way. It is thus 
that we can be at ease and at the same time understand. The basic soundness 
of Sherburn’s manner is perhaps the fundamental merit in this eminent con- 
tribution to modern scholarship. — ALAN D. McKILLop. 


Smith, John Harrington. The gay couple in Restoration comedy. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. 252. 
Southern, Richard. The Georgian playhouse. (Georgian handbooks 

ser.) London: Pleiades Books, 1948. Pp. 72. 
Rev. in TLS, May 15, p. 272. 
Stead, P. J. (ed.). Songs of the Restoration theatre. Edited from 
the printed books of the times with an introduction. London: 


Methuen, 1948. Pp. 91. 
Rev. in TLS, April 17, p. 220. 
Sutherland, James. A preface to eighteenth century poetry. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1948. Pp. viii + 175. 


Rev. in Durham University Journal, xui, 38-39. See ‘‘The age of coher- 
ence,’? TLS, Nov. 6, 1948, p. 624. 

A reviewer writing primarily for specialists may assume a knowledge of the 
subject,‘and liking for it. Such an audience is a great economizer of a writer’s 
space and effort. Mr. Sutherland’s decision to forgo this advantage, although 
providing the ostensible raison d’ étre of his book, is also accountable for part 
of his readers’ uneasiness. For he invokes a peculiar people as geason as 
black swans: an audience ideally correspondent to his charitable purpose. His 
“‘modern reader,’’ for whom the book is calculated, is well read — one 
deduces — in periods both early and late; he likes Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, the Metaphysicais, Wordsworth, Dylan Thomas, and knows something 
of the ancients; is of sensitive and quick intelligence, like Mr. Sutherland 
himself; is broadly tolerant of other values, and responsive to the historical 
panorama. He would in fact be the perfect reader of poetry, were it not for 
this one unfortunate blind spot with regard to the eighteenth century. Such 
4 prejudice in such a reader, one would agree, could hardly be inveterate; 
and a few judicious hints should suffice to remove it, along with his ignorance. 
The main difficulty lies in the fact that it is the informed and interested 
reader, rather than the interested but uninformed, who is most likely to take 
up a volume of this sort. 

Since every one has his special tolerances as well as his antipathies, it may 
be nothing more significant than an indication of another reader’s over- 
indulgence toward the eighteenth century to confess being disconcerted by the 
number and extent of Mr. Sutherland’s concessions to so unwarlike an 
opposition. The case may most readily be tried by simply submitting some 
examples at the bar of opinion: 


[In the 1740’s] ‘‘ Englishmen had had enough of intellectual adventure’’ 
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(p. 13). [Berkeley? Hume?] ‘‘The century never achieved more than a 
precarious balance [in culture]: the second book of the Dunciad and 
some of the verses which Swift allowed himself to write would alone show 
how precarious it was. The combination of an exquisitely delicate artistry 
with a coarseness of spiritual fibre is one of the paradoxes of the period” 
(p. 83). ‘*The eighteenth-century poet ... was beset by inhibitions, and 
from a good deal of what was going on in the street or in the human 
heart he had to avert his eyes’’ (p. 84). ‘‘. . . since English is not a 
dead language, Addison and his contemporaries felt that — for epic and 
certain other kinds of poetry —they had to deaden it or anaesthetize it 
by suitable injections of words not used in the street or market-place”’ 
(p. 85). ‘*It cannot be denied that eighteenth-century refinement is 
often a false and exaggerated refinement, or that the poet and his readers 
had an almost morbid dread of mean or ludicrous associations radiating 
from the words used in everyday life’’ (p. 86). ‘‘It was an age too that 
laid a disproportionate emphasis on good sense’’ (p. 107). ‘‘ They played 
for safety, they launched not beyond their depth; and only perhaps in the 
eighteenth century was discretion looked upon as one of the major virtues 
in an English poet’’ (p. 110). ‘‘Such periphrases cushioned the eight- 
eenth-century reader . . . from too sharp a contact with actuality” 
(p. 139). ‘‘Eighteenth-century poetry was only too full of those known 
truths; indeed, as we have seen, no other sort of truth was willingly 
admitted. If, therefore, the known truths were to attract attention, it 
must be as ladies and gentlemen would attract attention at a ball or an 
assembly — by the richness and elegance of their dress’’ (p. 144, inter- 
preting a quotation from Johnson). 


As already suggested, it may be extreme partiality for the eighteenth cen- 
tury that makes these admissions appear too damaging. They may all be 
true — certainly they contain a measure of truth — and it is perhaps the part 
of honesty to make candid acknowledgment of the fact. But — unless to 
collect them thus is to falsify — it would seem to follow that a book intending 
to win over the hostile or indifferent reader would have in reserve strong and 
positive counter-attractions to plead against these negatives. Otherwise, the 
case simmers down to a lukewarm claim that, though eighteenth-century verse 
fails to challenge serious comparison with first-class poetry, it is nevertheless 
beguiling. One judges by Mr. Sutherland’s preface that he intends a more 
vigorous statement: he wishes not only ‘‘to remove some of the obstacles which 
impede the modern reader’s enjoyment’’ but also to deal with ‘‘the more char- 
acteristic and central achievements of the century.’’ 

In the main, however, it is the negative view which receives the more pro- 
longed attention. The plan of the book, on its face, is excellent: the intel: 
lectual, social, political, and emotional background; descriptive analysis of the 
reading-public and the social status of authors; the results of these conditions 
in the poetry; characteristic differences of attitude between that century and 
our own; and notes on writers who refused to conform to the dominant trends. 
But, as chapter succeeds chapter, the limitations of the century become more 
and more obtrusive. The argument runs something to this effect: eighteenth- 
century poetry is difficult for the modern reader to appreciate because it is 
conventional, aristocratic, restricted, very refined, imitative, inhibited to 4 
costly degree, discreet to the point of timidity, and so on. Each of thes 
qualities is illustrated and reinforced. When he expects a ‘‘ But, on the other 
hand,’’ the reader is supplied instead with the reasons for this state of 
things. What gets crowded out, or overlooked, or somehow neglected, is closely: 
knit, reasoned, ample consideration of the benefits or advantages or special 
virtues that sprang from those restrictions, whether voluntarily or involum- 
tarily adopted. The danger is that pity and further patronage by the ‘‘ moder 
reader’’ are likely to be the strongest responses engendered by the discussi02. 

Mr. Sutherland raises a number of interesting questions, but too often leaves 
them where he picks them up. He asks: ‘‘Why should the aristocratic taste 
that produced Bedford Square be so widely approved, and the aristocratit 
taste that produced Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard be so often ridiculed and cor 
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demned? Have we one set of values for architecture and quite a different set 
for poetry? Or does the aristocratic taste express itself more satisfactorily 
in architecture than in poetry?’’ (p. 49). He offers no conjecture, contenting 
himself with reaffirming that the taste is aristocratic. Later, he returns to 
the question, tentatively suggesting that readers of poetry ordinarily look for 
what approximates their own habitual thoughts and feelings; and he advises 
them rather to look at eighteenth-century poetry as they would at other period- 
pieces, at Chippendale, or Chelsea, or a Zoffany. Most readers of poetry, we 
suspect, have found in that art a greater intensity of experience than, as 
amateurs, they could ever derive from Chelsea or Chippendale; and if the 
highest praise that can be given to eighteenth-century poetry is that, as he says 
of Gay, it ‘‘transmutes the raw materials of life into something at once 
delicate and artificial and remote’’ (p. 94), we need look no farther for ex- 
planations of prevalent dislike. ‘‘It was not,’’ Mr. Sutherland says else- 
where, ‘‘at times the poet’s natural feelings as a man that were called into 
play so much as his elevated emotions as a poet. [Pope’s Eloisa] is a con- 
scious exercise in emotional utterance’’ (p. 81). But of course: and did 
Shelley’s Ode to the west wind fall automatically into its complex rhetorical 
design ? 

One or two further unresolved problems may be mentioned, not in a carping 
spirit, but because of their interest. If it is true that the Augustans wrote 
for an educated and aristocratic public, and if nevertheless the larger public, 
‘the people,’’ kept ‘‘climbing the walls’’ to get into the park —to such a 
degree that ‘‘few poets have been read and admired by so large a proportion 
of their fellow countrymen as was Pope in his own day’’ (p. 62),—and if 
it is true that ‘‘the poets on the whole seem to have kept touch with their 
readers’’ (p. 63): what bearing do these apparently contradictory facts have 
on the poetic achievement of the age, and on the relations of aristocratic 
literature and popular taste? Is a taste for the Low a taste of the lowly, or 
the contrary? Do the People ever demand their own literary values, or do they 
demand values more fashionable, or supposed to be so? 

If the emphasis on refined good taste was restrictive, and generally nega- 
tive, expressing itself in rejection more often than in acceptance, it was in 
some degree falsifying and bad. Should we not then regard as a wholesome 
influence that ‘‘coarseness of spiritual fibre’’ which accompanies the ‘‘ex- 
quisitely delicate artistry’’? Is it so much a paradox and a sign of precarious 
cultural balance as it is a natural condition of human existence, a sign of 
health, the inevitable counterpoise to ultra-refinement, and one more indication 
of fundamental sanity? In fact, the eighteenth century which Mr. Sutherland 
prefers to paint is too polite to be true. 

Mr. Sutherland speaks of the required ‘‘decontamination of language,’’ the 
belief that ‘‘ poetry, like the church service, necessitated a conscious withdrawal 
from everyday concerns’’ (p. 84), the transformation of ballads and other 
old pieces by ‘‘injecting [them] with some sort of poetical serum which com- 
pletely alters the blood-content’’ (p. 92). Yet he speaks also of the fact that 
Shakespeare’s language was too rich for the century, and of the cult of 
Simplicity which was omnipresent. We would gladly learn more of the cen- 
tury’s discriminations between permissible and non-permissible decoration, of 
allowable complexities within simplicities. If it was a constant aim to dignify, 
to heighten, and to ‘‘impart a rhetorical excitement which is perhaps endemic 
in the heroic couplet,’’ how does this purpose relate to that opposite deter- 
mination to simplify, to play for safety, to be discreet? (Only in connection 
with Pindarie Odes is anything said about poetic madness: the word ‘‘sub- 
lime’’ does not, so far as I recall, occur in the book.) 

Mr. Sutherland rightly confronts later generations with a challenge to 
justify their overwhelming preference for the poetry of ‘‘wild’’ and ‘‘roman- 
tic’? natural scenery. ‘‘Is there,’’ he asks, ‘‘some special virtue in waterfalls 
and precipices?’’ (p. 113). He points out, in contrast, that the eighteenth 
century was especially charmed by nature when it looked most artificial, as in 
winter, and quotes attractive illustrations of that appeal. He avoids mention- 
ing the cult of the Picturesque, even in its beginnings. Yet perhaps the most 
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typical preference of the age, in this direction, was for the artificially natural 

(e.g., Shenstone) rather than the natural seeming artificial. And here again it 

showed its discriminating enjoyment of the normal in human experience —a 

cheerful gift now all but lost. 

It is interesting to observe how often in the book Wordsworth is cited for 
his normative value, and how often, on the contrary, Johnson is made to 
present the more dogmatic critical attitudes of the age. We should wish to 
qualify both impressions, and especially to suggest to the ‘‘modern reader”? 
that he would find it difficult to contain Johnson ultimately within any set of 
rules. 

Mr. Sutherland’s chapters on ‘‘Readers and Writers’’ and ‘‘ Poetry as an 
Art’’ are especially instructive. Very interesting, too, is his discussion of 
the mock-heroic in its function of providing a sort of critical gymnasium. 
‘*To appreciate it fully a reader had to hover expectantly between two levels 
of response ... [it] set up literary vibrations that demanded from him a 
special sort of divided awareness’’ (p. 155). In fact, the whole book is so 
freshly and unpedantically written, with so engaging a freedom from the 
clichés of critical appraisal, and with so much enjoyment and ease, that one’s 
impatience with its shortcomings is a kind of tribute to its noteworthy virtues, 
It is so good that one cannot but wish it were better. — BerTRAND H. Bronson. 
Thomson, J. A. K. The classical background of English literature. 

London: Allen and Unwin; New York: Maemillan, 1948. 
Pp. 272. 

Jacob Tonson in ten letters by and about him. Edited with intro- 
ductory essay and notes by Sarah Lewis Carol Clapp. [ Austin, 
Texas]: University of Texas Press, 1948. Pp. 32. 

Voisine, Jacques. ‘‘Corneille et Racine en Angleterre au XVIIIe 
siécle.’’ Revue de littérature comparée, xx11 (1948), 161-75. 
Wasserman, Earl R. Elizabethan poetry in the eighteenth century. 
(University of Illinois studies in language and literature, Vol. 
xxx, Nos. 2-3.) Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1947. 


Pp. 287. 
Rev. by Bertrand H. Bronson in MLN, uxim, 496-500; by Edward Niles 
Hooker in JEGP, xvi, 310-11; by Joseph A. Slattery in Thought, xx111, 529-30. 


Willard, Rudolph. ‘‘Layamon in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries.’’ Studies in English, xxvu, No. 1 (Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1948), pp. 239-78. 

Wilson, John Harold. The court wits of the Restoration: an intro- 


duction. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. 264. 

A great deal of new information about the Court Wits of the Restoration 
has been discovered in recent years but most of it is hidden away in articles 
and essays in learned periodicals and in monographs which have not been 
reprinted. The old prejudice against this group of writers has now practically 
disappeared, and it is generally recognized that they were no mere dissolute 
fribbles but men who made a real contribution to English culture and English 
letters, though opinions still vary as to the value and importance of that con- 
tribution. The time is therefore ripe for a new and comprehensive study of the 
group. 

Such a study has now been produced by Professor J. H. Wilson, whose acute 
and scholarly contributions to various periodicals, as well as his excellent edition 
of the Rochester-Savile correspondence, are well known to students of Restora- 
tion literature. In his preface he writes that the Wits ‘‘can be seen best as 
individuals if they are seen first as a group.’’ This is true, as they are 4 
remarkably homogeneous set, and often worked in close collaboration. Pro- 
fessor Wilson has therefore adopted the excellent plan of arranging his 
material in a series of chapters dealing with different aspects of the whole 
group such as ‘‘The Wits in public life,’’ ‘‘Letters of wit and friendship,”’ 


ae. 
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‘‘Libels and satires.’? At the end he prints very useful brief biographies in 
tabular form. He disclaims completeness in biography or bibliography but a 
glance at his list of sources reveals the thoroughness of his investigation and 
the solid and scholarly research that lies behind his work. He is perhaps seen 
at his best as a social historian and biographer, and one of the most valuable 
arts of his book is his demolition of the lurid traditions about the wickedness 
of the group (largely founded on forged documents), which have been repeated 
ad nauseam since the eighteenth century. Thus the hoary anecdote of the duel 
in which the shameless Countess of Shrewsbury is supposed to have held 
Buckingham’s horse while he killed her husband and the tales about Rochester 
in the memoir ascribed to St. Evrémonde are shown to be ‘‘ synthetic romance’’ 
and ‘‘pure fabrication. ’’ 

Most of the available information about the Wits comes from allusions in 
contemporary letters, diaries and other records, and no material is harder to 
piece together so as to form a readable narrative. Professor Wilson has con- 
trived probably as well as it is possible to give shape to this mass of miscel- 
laneous information, and his own style has a raciness and wit that suits his 
subject admirably. His literary criticism, though not very profound or original, 
is always lively and sometimes acute. If he hardly does justice to the genius 
of Rochester, this is probably due to the plan.of his work which is to give an 
impression of the whole group rather than of any individual writer. The book 
is excellently printed, illustrated and indexed. It is a notable contribution to 
the social and literary history of seventeenth century England.— V. bE 8. 
PINTO. 

Wilson, J. Harold. ‘‘ Nell Gwyn as an angel.’’ N&Q, cxcmt (1948), 


71-72. 
On her role as Angelo in a revival of Massinger and Dekker’s The virgin 
martyr in 1668. 


Wood, Frederick T. ‘‘Theatrical performances at Bath in the 
a century.’’ N&Q, cxcm (1948), 38-40, 92-93, 253-55. 
Parts V-VII. 


V. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 
Horn, Robert D. ‘‘Addison’s Campaign and Macaulay.’’ PMLA, 
Lx (1948), 886-902. 


This attractively written article is primarily a study of the sources used by 
Macaulay in his essay on Addison in the Edinburgh review of 1843. By going 
back to the ultimate sources regarding Addison’s composition of the Campaign 
it provides an interesting study in method and adds decisively to our 
knowledge. 

The most important new information concerns the background of panegyric 
offered to Marlborough after the battle of Blenheim. Macaulay had pictured 
Godolphin’s mortification over ‘‘the exceeding badness of the poems which 
appeared in honor of the battle of Blenheim’’ and quoted three lines of a 
contemporary panegyric to illustrate. Mr. Horn has discovered the poem from 
which Macaulay had (inaccurately) quoted, a quarto published anonymously in 
1705 under the title Le Feu de joye. Macaulay, however, was not only inac- 
curate in his quotation, but the poem itself was addressed to Godolphin and 
constituted an elaborate and extravagant panegyric to the Lord Treasurer! 
As Mr. Horn justly remarks, Macaulay’s contribution was to carry the story 
of the origins of the Campaign ‘‘still farther toward the swamps of error.’’ 

_The first half of the article examines the sources used by Macaulay for his 
picturesque account of the approaches made to Addison in his ‘‘garret up 
three pair of stairs, over a small shop in the Haymarket.’’ (Where, incidentally, 
did he get this detail?) As is well known, the primary sources for the incident 
are Tickell’s brief statement in the 1721 collected edition of Addison’s Works 
and the longer circumstantial account by Budgell in his Memoirs of the life 
and character of the late Earl of Orrery, and of the family of the Boyles 
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(1732). Tickell emphasizes Godolphin as the chief agent but implies that 
Addison had already begun to write the poem, whereas Budgell gives the main 
credit to Halifax and insists that Addison began to write only after the visit 
from Boyle. A new letter printed by Graham (p. 50) fixes the incident as 
early in November 1704, whereas the Diverting post of 28 October had reported 
the poem as shortly to be published and therefore well under way before Boyle’s 
visit. In addition to this announcement (which Graham had already cited) 
Mr. Horn quotes other numbers of the Diverting post which throw light on the 
date of publication (14 December) and which reveal that publication of the 
poem was timed to coincide with Marlborough’s triumphant visit to London. 

Mr. Horn’s conclusion ‘‘that Godolphin was much less the active agent in 
bringing the Campaign into being than has been supposed’’ seems to me well 
supported by the evidence. What is not made so clear is (1) that Tickell’s 
account is thus substantiated in its statement that Addison had already begun 
writing before the visit from Godolphin’s agent, and (2) that Budgell was 
probably accurate in his underlining of Halifax’s share in the encouragement 
shown to Addison, though demonstrably wrong in his statement that Addison 
did not begin work on the poem until after Boyle’s visit. It should be noted, 
too, that Addison’s letter to Boyle (referred to above) says nothing of the 
Campaign but is an acknowledgment of a ‘‘late generous and unexpected 
favour,’’ i.e. the offer of the post of Commissioner of Appeals, through Mr. 
Tilson of the Treasury. Addison’s postscript makes it unmistakably clear 
that Addison had not been originally moved to write the Campaign at the 
request of Godolphin. The postscript reads: ‘‘I am told that I ought to return 
my thanks to my Ld Treasurer and shoud be glad of having the honour of 
waiting on you to him if you think it proper.’’ 

By thus scrutinizing Macaulay’s story Mr. Horn enables us to see more 
clearly what probably happened to inspire the publication of the Campaign. 
By reviewing the circumstances of publication and particularly by quoting 
generously from the egregious Feu de joye he opens the way for a juster 
estimate of the qualities of Addison’s poem. Unlike the author of the Feu de 
joye, Addison refrains from eulogizing ‘‘one half the nation’’ and praises 
impartially. 

Envy it self is dumb, in wonder lost, 
And factions strive who shall applaud ’em most. 


It is still not clear, however, that Godolphin showed any ‘‘mortification’’ over 
contemporary bad poetry. Mr. Horn quotes from the Biographia britannica 
article on Addison as representing Godolphin ‘‘actively seeking an adequate 
Blenheim poem out of dissatisfaction with existing efforts.’’ But does it! 
The passage as quoted simply reads: ‘‘In the year 1704, the Lord Treasurer, 
Godolphin, happened to complain to the Lord Halifax, that the Duke of 
Marlborough’s victory at Blenheim, had not been celebrated in verse in the 
manner it deserved; intimating that he would take it kindly, if ... [Halifax] 
would name a gentleman capable of writing on so elevated a subject.’’ 
Finally, in an article devoted to clearing away half-truths and inaccuracies 
of fact, one must deplore the carelessness with which texts are quoted. The 
Addison letter is inexactly reproduced (from an edition which itself was not 
a model of accuracy), and the Budgell passage reveals nearly a dozen errors, 
including (at line 29) the omission of an entire sentence. Since the omitted 
sentence is central to the passage (it reveals Godolphin’s acceptance of 
Halifax’s proposal) it deserves to be quoted: ‘‘His Lordship promised to do 
so; and accordingly desired Mr. Boyle to go to him.’? — DoNALD F. Bonn. 


Christopher Anstey 
Day, Martin S. ‘‘ Anstey and anapestic satire in the late eighteenth 
eentury.’’ ELH, xv (1948), 122-46. 
John Aubrey 
Powell, John. John Aubrey and his friends. London: Eyre and 


Spottiswoode, 1948. 
Rev. in TLS, Dee. 11, p. 696. 
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Jane Austen 

“Aynt Austen: letter from a niece.’’ Cornhill magazine, cLxIm 
(1947-48), 72. 

Chapman, R. W. Jane Austen: facts and problems. (The Clark 
Lectures, Trinity College, Cambridge, 1948.) Oxford: Claren- 
don Press; London: Cumberlege, 1948, Pp. 232. 

Daiches, David. ‘‘Jane Austen, Karl Marx, and the aristocratic 
dance.’’ American scholar, xvi (1948), 289-96. 


Considers economic implications in Jane Austen’s novels. 
Dodds, M. Hope. ‘‘Jane Austen and Charlotte M. Yonge.’’ N&Q, 
oxcmt (1948), 476-78. 


Leavis, Q. D. Emma. Corr. in TLS, Dee. 4, p. 681. 
See also R. W. Chapman in TLS, Dee. 18, p. 713. 


Maugham, W. Somerset. ‘‘Pride and Prejudice.’’ Atlantic month- 
ly, cLXxXxI (May, 1948), 99-104. 

Pechey, R. F. ‘‘Hmma and Alton.’’ Corr. in TLS, Sept. 11, 1948, 
p. 513. 

James Beattie 

Mossner, Ernest Campbell. ‘‘Beattie’s ‘The Castle of Scepticism’ : 
an unpublished allegory against Hume, Voltaire, and Hobbes.’’ 
Studies in English, xxvu, No. 1 (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1948), pp. 108-45. 


Professor Mossner prints this hitherto unpublished short allegory by James 
Beattie from the original among the Beattie Papers in Aberdeen University 
Library, and his doing so reminds us how much eighteenth century Scottish 
material still lies unpublished (some of it unknown) in libraries at Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, and elsewhere. Mr. Mossner also supplies a brief general introduc- 
tion, discussing the place of the allegory in Beattie’s career, and some ex- 
planatory notes. 

In his introduction Mr. Mossner points out that ‘‘The Castle of Scepticism’’ 
was written as a parergon while Beattie was in the midst of the Essay on truth, 
and he assigns it its proper place in that progressive attack on ‘‘our modern 
moral and metaphysical writers’? which began with a paper read before the 
‘Wise Club’? of Aberdeen and culminated in 1770 with the publication of 
An essay on the nature and immutability of truth; in opposition to sophistry 
and scepticism. This introduction is sound and helpful, although we might 
question Mr. Mossner’s estimate of Beatttie as a poet and of the literary value 
of this allegory. One cannot help feeling that Saintsbury’s unusually terse 
dismissal of Beattie represents a fairly accurate estimate of the man: ‘‘He 
wrote verse, and in 1770 attacked Hume in an Essay on truth, which gained 
him vast applause, offers of preferment in the Church of England, and an 
allegorical glorification in one of Reynolds’s few bad pictures. . . . He died in 
1802, universally and very deservedly respected, for he was a good man and a 
good writer, though not exactly a poet.’’ 

“‘The Castle of Scepticism’? has a certain liveliness of style and vigor of 
presentation, but as a satire on the ideas of Hume, Voltaire, and Hobbes, it is 
absurd. The fact is that Beattie had a mind which was both complacent and 
shallow, and he had no idea of the logical strength or weakness in the reasoning 
of any of these men. The preposterous devices and sensational activities en- 
gaged in by the inhabitants of the Castle of Scepticism never once penetrate 
to the position of Hume or Voltaire or Hobbes, while the accounts of their own 
position which they give to the hero of the allegory are preposterous. It is 
easy to see why this piece was never published by Beattie: it is much more 
peneace - irrelevant in its attack on Hume and the others than the Essay 
truth, 

The main interest of the allegory is the light it throws on the attitude of 
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ordinary ‘‘respectable’’ people to Hume and others, and on the resentment that 
conventionally pious men seem to have felt against Hume’s personal kindnes 
and courtesy. if Hume had been a monster in his personal life, people like 
Beattie would have been happy: they would have rubbed their hands and said; 
‘«There, now you see what comes of skepticism.’’ But for a skeptic to be 
virtuous and humane in his own conduct has always upset those who defend 
supernatural religion as the only basis for morality. Just as Beattie objected 
to Reid’s courteous differing from Hume (as an incident in the allegory makes 
clear), so he resented Hume’s being courteous to anybody. ‘‘That he, whos 
manners in private life are so agreeable,’’ wrote Beattie in the Essay on truth, 
*“should yet, in the public capacity of an author, have given so much cause of 
just offence to all who love virtue and mankind, is to me a matter of astonisb- 
ment and sorrow, as well as of indignation.’’ It is the indignation more than 
the sorrow that we are aware of throughout Beattie’s philosophical writings, 
He is so upset at the idea of a skeptic being kindly, that in ‘‘The Castle of 
Scepticism’’ he has to describe Hume, with obvious malice, as a sort of com. 
mander of a concentration camp, who chats with his guests amid the screams 
of his victims. In his determination to provide Hume with an atmosphere of 
horror, Beattie draws on all the resources of the Gothic novel and become 
meaninglessly lurid: ‘‘ Bloody knives, halters, daggers, and other instruments 
of horror, strowed the ground; ravens croaked, and adders hissed, and owls 
shrieked from the ramparts; and the bats flew so thick that they were slapping 
me in the face every moment. At a little distance appeared a postern gate, 
beyond which the view soon terminated in utter darkness; and from this dark 
ness issued a mixture of the most terrifying sounds which it is impossible to 
describe. The screams of persons in agony, the creaking of engines, the 
clanking of chains, the fall of torrents, and the thunder of tempestuous fir 
bursting, as it were, the confinement of the furnace, assailed the ear at the same 
instant, and seemed sufficient to drive the stoutest heart to distraction. Clow 
by the postern, stood the Governour, in gorgeous apparel, attended by a mv 
merous company of priests, lawyers, and fine gentlemen; and with a show of 
extreme politeness, yet methought very officiously, invited travellers to the 
threshold, and then pushed them out headlong; smiling at the same time with 
a mixture of contempt and self-complacency; and now and then putting his 
hands in his pockets, and clinking his money.’’ 

It was all the more difficult for those philosphers who, following the lead of 
Francis Hutcheson, approached religion through a view of the ‘‘ moral sense,” 
to reconcile skeptical beliefs with moral behaviour: but in fact the dilemma # 
implicit in the whole ‘‘moral sense’’ school of philosophy. If moral worth i 
recognized by a sense akin to the aesthetic, and moral behaviour follows from 
this quasi-aesthetic recognition, then moral behaviour can, in fact, have w 
connection with theological beliefs. Beattie was too confused about his om 
ethical system and his own logical method (if you can speak of a logical methol 
with respect to Beattie) to recognize this simple point. It is worth noting tha 
a new interest is awakening in the eighteenth century doctrine of the mori 
sense, and it would be useful to consider Beattie’s dilemma in the light o 
Professor D. D. Raphael’s discussion of the whole problem in his book, Tl 
moral sense (Oxford University Press, 1947).— Davip DaicuEs. 


Jeremy Bentham 
‘‘Bentham commemorated.’’ TLS. Feb. 21, 1948, pp. 101-2. 


Leading article on the bicentennial of his birth. 


Keeton, G. W., and Schwarzenberger, Georg (eds.). Jeremy Ber 


tham and the law: a symposium. London: Stevens & Sons, 194% : 


Pp. 266. 
George Berkeley 


Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. ‘‘Berkeleian elements in Wordsworth’ 


thought.’’ JEGP, (1948), 14-28. 
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Hugh Blair 
(See also Tobias Smollett) 
Schmitz, Robert Morell. Hugh Blair. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1948. Pp. xii + 162. 

Rev. by Donald C. Bryant in Quarterly journal of speech, xxxiv, 382. 

Much of the merit of this book lies in the fact that the author does not 
attempt to ‘‘make a case’’ for Hugh Blair. In his ‘‘Preface’’ he says that he 
will be content simply to give ‘‘a lifelike representation of the man as the 
first step necessary to a realistic estimate of his place in the history of critical 
ideas.’’ And yet the man who is represented is not particularly lifelike. 
Removed from the periphery into the center, Blair loses the strength derived 
from association that gives him some body in the writings of Boswell, Alex- 
ander Carlyle, J. Y. T. Greig, and Ernest Mossner. All the details that Mr. 
Schmitz has gathered from many sources, including some twenty-five MSS. 
letters, can make his subject little more than the ‘‘vain, timid, fussy, kind- 
hearted little man that everybody liked’’ (J. Y. T. Greig). Even such an 
interesting addition as the exact wording of Blair’s Johnsonian version of a 
passage from the Spectator (deleted in the published Lectures on oratory and 
belles lettres but preserved in a manuscript in the National Library) merely 
illustrates Blair’s pique over Johnson’s attack upon Ossian and _ verifies 
Johnson’s own judgment that Blair could not ‘‘hit’’ his style. 

As for Blair’s ‘‘ place in the history of critical ideas,’’ the author, in taking 
only a ‘‘first step’’ toward an estimate, has nevertheless gone about as far 
as anyone should go. He has told the Ossian story again, simply, clearly, and 
dispassionately. He has acknowledged the eclectic nature of the Lectures on 
thetoric and belles lettres without worrying much over the futile business of 
parallelisms and without undue concern for the debatable question as to who 
laid the outlines of the Scottish critical position — Adam Smith or Blair or 
Kames. He has disposed of the Sermons properly enough by documenting their 
immense popularity and saying virtually nothing of their content. In treating 
these and other topics in Blair’s biography— education in Scotland, con- 
troversies in the Church, Home’s Douglas, the quarrel of Rousseau and Hume, 
the Regius Professorship, the patronage of Burns—he has been content to 
collect and record the circumstances of Blair’s relations to them. He does not 
insist that these relations are especially meaningful in themselves. 

While a clear and unassuming presentation is marred occasionally by quaint 
diction (‘‘funerary,’’ ‘‘prelection,’’ ‘‘provenience,’’ ‘‘calidity’’), this book 
is, as the account on the dust jacket indicates, a ‘‘straightforward’’ biography. 
The account on the cover goes on to say that Blair was ‘‘a kind of northern 
pole to the southern one of Samuel Johnson,’’ but the book does not make any 
such pretentious claim. Happily, the author has resisted the temptation to try 
to fabricate a case which is not there. — HELEN W. RANDALL. 


William Blake 
Davenport, A. ‘‘Blake’s ‘minute particulars’.’’ Nd&Q, 
(1948), 7. 
Suggests an influence of Boswell for this phrase. 
Davis, J. G. The theology of William Blake. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1948. Pp. viii + 167. 
Rev. in Durham University journal, x1, 39-40; in TLS, Nov. 20, p. 658. 
Erdman, David V. ‘‘Blake, Flaxman, and the £100.’’ PQ, xxv 
(1948), 279-81. 
Frye, Northrop. Fearful symmetry: a study of William Blake. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 462. 
Rev. by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, xxiv, 334-35; by Henry Wasser in MLQ, 
IX, 248-49; in TLS, Jan, 10, p. 25. 
Hood, Thurman L. ‘‘Browning and Blake.’’ Trinity review, 1 
(1948), 42-50. 
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Mabbott, Thomas O. ‘‘The hour of Blake’s birth.’’ NG&Q, cxcm 
(1948), 7. 

McElderry, R. B., Jr. ‘‘Coleridge on Blake’s Songs.’’ MLQ, x 
(1948), 298-302. 

Margoliouth, H. M. ‘‘Notes on Blake.’’ RES, xxtv (1948), 303-16, 

Margoliouth, H. M. ‘‘William Blake’s family.’?’ NG&Q, cxcm 
(1948), 296-98. 

Songs of innocence and of experience. As originally written and 
engraved. (Albion facsimiles, No. 1.) London: Falcon Press, 
1948. 

Wasser, Henry H. ‘‘Notes on the Visions of the daughters of Al. 
bion by William Blake.’’ MLQ, 1x (1948), 292-97. 

Argues that Blake’s poem reflects the relations between Mary Wollstonecraft 
and Henry Fuseli. 
IIenry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke 
(See Samuel Johnson) 


James Boswell 

Carew Hunt, R. N. ‘‘A fragment of Boswelliana.’’ Nineteenth 
century and after, cxum (1947), 243-48. 

_ €*Correspondence between Sir Alexander, Mr. James and Miss Euphemia 

Boswell and Mr. Heaviside, Surgeon.’’ 

Hetherington, John. The tour to the Hebrides: its value to th 
social historian. Lichfield, England: Lichfield Johnson Society, 
1948. Pp. 16. 

‘The Malahide and Fettercairn papers.’’ Special article in TLS, 
Dee. 18, 1948, p. 720. 

Jacob Bryant 

Munby, A. N. L. ‘‘Jacob Bryant and the Sunderland library.” 
Inbrary, 5th ser., 11 (1948), 192-99. 

Bibliographical and miscellaneous information about Bryant, who is bette 
known for his works in mythology and a pamphlet in the Chatterton controversy. 
John Bunyan 

Sharrock, Roger. ‘‘Spiritual autobiography in The pilgrim’s prog- 
ress.”’ RES, xxiv (1948), 102-20. 

Williamson, Hugh Ross. ‘‘7'he pilgrim’s progress re-considered.” 
Fortnightly, cuxin (1948), 347-52. 

Edmund Burke 

Eden, Charles. ‘‘Edmund Burke, 1797-1947.’’ Contemporary t- 
view, cLxxir (1947), 99-102. 

Mahoney, Thomas D. ‘‘Edmund Burke and TIreland.’’ Georg 
Washington University ... summaries of doctoral dissertations, 
1944-1946 (1947), pp. 20-26. 

Thomas Burnet 
(See Ambrose Philips) 


Fanny Burney 


Edwards, Averyl. Fanny Burney, 1752-1840: a biography. Lor 
don & New York: Staples Press, 1948. Pp. 170. 
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Graham, W. H. ‘‘Fanny Burney’s Evelina.’’ Contemporary re- 
view, CLXX1 (1947), 351-54. 

An appreciation. 

Scholes, Perey A. The great Dr. Burney: his life, his travels, his 
works, his family and his friends. 2 vols. Oxford University 
Press ; London: Cumberlege, 1948. 

See middle article in TLS, Sept. 4, 1948, p. 498. ; 

Dr. Scholes’s sub-title promises us an account of Burney’s ‘Life — His 
Travels — His Works—His Family and His Friends.’ A generous offer, 
indeed; and yet performance far exceeds promise. We find accounts of Omai 
and of the Misses Gunning, of Burney’s successor as organist at King’s 
Lynn and of the Toplady-Wesley controversy (because Burney lived next door 
in St. Martin’s Street to the Orange Street Chapel, where Toplady preached). 
There is even a note on Anglican pluralism in the mid-nineteenth century and 
on the present French pronunciation of ‘Twining.’ Perhaps it is not all strictly 
necessary to the theme, and inevitably one or two errors have crept in — Tyers 
opened Vauxhall Gardens more than ‘a year or two’ (i.37) before Burney 
came to London in 1744 —, but all in all Dr. Scholes has succeeded, and sue- 
ceeded triumphantly, in his aim (i. 52) of ‘recalling the conditions of musical 
life’ during Burney’s period. Nor is it merely the musical life that is recalled, 
for no recent book has so fully and engagingly depicted the world of literature, 
art and society in late eighteenth century England. No student of the period 
can afford to neglect it. One slight example must suffice. While discussing 
Burney’s opinion of the Elizabethan madrigalists, Dr. Scholes quotes (i. 309) 
the following passage from Burney’s History: ‘We should suppose, from the 
words of these madrigals, that our Lyric poetry ... was in a state of utter 
barbarism when they were written, if the Sonnets of Spenser and Shakespeare 
did not bear testimony to the contrary.’ So far as I can discover, this testi- 
mony has been overlooked by all who have written on the reputation of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets. 

Dr. Scholes’s knowledge of Burneyana is probably unrivalled, yet he shares 
one error with many other historians and critics. He mentions (ii.355) that 
‘the general body of the manuscript of [Fanny Burney’s] Diary ... was 
consumed in the disastrous fire at Camilla Lacey in 1919.’ I am informed by 
Professor James L. Clifford, however, that a large part of it survived, that it 
was long in the possesion of Mr. Owen D. Young, and that it now rests in the 
Berg Collection of the New York City Library. — Joun Burt. 


Robert Burns 
Keith, C. ‘‘Burns from the back o’ Ben More.’’ Queen’s quarterly, 
LV (1948), 161-69. 


Burns from the point of view of the Highlander. 

Porter, Kenneth. ‘‘Burns and Peggy Chalmers.’? MLN, uxm 
(1948), 487-89. 

Wolf, Edwin, 2d. ‘‘ ‘Skinking’ or ‘stinking’? A bibliographical 
study of the 1787 Edinburgh edition of Burns’ Poems.’’ Uni- 
= of Pennsylvania Library chronicle, xtv, No. 1 (1947), 

Joseph Butler 

Blackburn, William. ‘‘Bishop Butler and the design of Arnold’s 
Titerature and dogma.’’? MLQ, 1x (1948), 199-207. 

McPherson, Thomas H. ‘‘The development of Bishop Butler’s 
ethics.’ Philosophy, xxi (1948), 317-31. 

Concerned with the Rolls Sermons. The Analogy will be considered in Part IT. 
Samuel Butler 
Bauer, Josephine. ‘‘Some verse fragments and prose characters by 
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Samuel Butler not included in the Complete works.’’ MP, xty 
(1948), 160-68. 
Reprints from the London magazine of 1825-26 prose and verse now missing 
from the MS in the British Museum. 
Edward Bysshe 
Culler, A. Dwight. ‘‘Edward Bysshe and the poet’s handbook.” 
PMLA, (1948), 858-85. 
Thomas Campbell 
Dr. Campbell’s diary of a visit to England in 1775. Newly edited 
from the MS. by James L. Clifford. With an introduction by 
S. ©. Roberts. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1947. Pp. xvi + 148. Cf. PQ, xxvu, 142. 
Rev. by Richard D. Altick in MLQ, 1x, 368; by R. W. Chapman in RE£§, 
XXIV, 256-58; by Grover Cronin, Jr., in Thought, xxi, 530-31. 
Wooley, David. ‘‘Dr. Campbell’s ‘Diary’ 1775.’’ N&Q, cxcm 
(1948), 517-19. 
Elizabeth Carter 
Jones, W. Powell. ‘‘The romantic Bluestocking, Elizabeth Carter.” 
HLQ, xu (1948), 85-98. 
Thomas Chatterton 
(See also James Macpherson) 
Meyerstein, E. H.W. ‘‘Chatterton and Sir William Jones.’’ NVé&Q, 
exci (1948), 195. 
Nevill, John Cranstoun. Thomas Chatterton. London: Muller, 1948. 


Pp. 261. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 23, p. 598 (highly critical). Cf. TLS Nov. 13, 1948, p. 639. 


Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 
Price, C. ‘‘Five unpublished letters by Chesterfield.’’ Infe and 
letters, Lx (Oct., 1948), 3-10. 


To the Earl of Bute. 
Charles Churchill 
Waldhorn, Arthur. ‘‘Charles Churchill and ‘Statira’.’’ MLV, 
(1948), 114-18. 


Argues that George Anne Bellamy, not Miss Pritchard, is the actress referred 


to in The Rosciad. 
James Cleland 
The institution of a young nobleman. Ed. Max Molyneux. Nev 
York: Scholars Facsimilies and Reprints, 1948. Pp. liii + 271. 
George Colman the Younger 
Parsons, Coleman 0. ‘‘Francis and Mary Colman — biographical 
glimpses, 1690-1767.’’ N&Q, cxcn (1947), 288-293, 310-14. 
Abraham Cowley 
Elledge, Scott. ‘‘Cowley’s ode ‘Of wit’ and Longinus on the sub- 
lime: a study of one definition of the word wit.’’? MLQ, & 
(1948), 185-98. 
Miller, C. William. ‘‘Cowley and Evelyn’s Kalendarium hortense.” 
MLN, uxut (1948), 398-401. 
William Cowper 
Quinlan, Maurice J. ‘‘An intermediary between Cowper and 
Johnson.’’ RES, xxiv (1948), 141-47. 
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Quinlan, Maurice J. ‘‘Cowper’s imagery.’’ JEGP, xvi (1948), 
276-85. 


Thomas Day 
“Bi-centenary of virtue.’’ Leading art. in TLS, June 19, 1948, 


p. 344. 
Celebrating Day’s birth in 1748, 


Daniel Defoe 
Burch, Charles Eaton. ‘‘The authorship of ‘A letter concerning 
trade from several Scots gentlemen that are merchants in Lon- 
don,’ ete. (1706).’’ N&Q, cxcmr (1948), 101-3. 


Arguments for Defoe’s authorship. 

Burch, Charles Eaton. ‘‘Defoe’s ‘Some reply to Mr. Hodges and 
some other authors’.’’ N&Q, cxcm (1948), 72-74. 

Drew, Bernard. ‘‘The London Assurance —a corporation estab- 
lished by Royal Charter in 1720.’’ N&Q, cxcmr (1948), 342. 

Concerns Defoe and his son. 

An essay on the regulation of the press. With an introduction by 
John Robert Moore. Oxford: Published for the Luttrell Society 
by Basil Blackwell, 1948. Pp. xvi -++ 29. 

Further evidence of Defoe’s protean activities. Professor Moore writes an 
introduction to this rare tract —no longer found in Great Britain; in the 
United States three complete and two fragmentary copies are known. In 
January 1704 Defoe attacked the High Fliers’ Licensing Bill. He urged that 
writers be subject to the laws without censorship. Like Milton and Locke he 
held that each work should bear the name of author, printer, or bookseller, 
adding that this should protect the author’s property right. In March the 
Licensing Bill was dropped in the House of Commons, and in April Queen Anne 
dismissed Nottingham and Seymour from office. 

Friday. ‘‘Defoe at Yale.’’ Yale University Library gazette, xxm 
(1948), 99-115. 

Yale Defoe collection’’ and ‘‘Defoeana and Defoe’s 

ibrary.’? 

Jacob, Gerhard. ‘‘Daniel Defoe und die neuere Forschung.’’ Die 
englische Sprache, 1 (1948), Heft 2, 34-39. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Defoe’s workshop.’’ More books, xxm 
(1948), 323-330. 

In this study of Defoe’s literary method Mr. Moore incidentally makes some 
new ascriptions to Defoe. 

Murray, John J. ‘‘Defoe: news commentator and analyst of north- 
ern European affairs.’’ Indiana quarterly for bookmen, 1 
(1947), 39-50. 

Payne, William L. Index to Defoe’s Review. New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1948. Pp. 144. 

When the Facsimile Text Society in 1938 published, under the editorship of 
Professor A. W. Secord, the first collected edition of Defoe’s Review, scholars 
were grateful for the rich store of information thus made easily available. 
In the scope of the Review’s 1,300 issues there was much to be learned of 
Defoe and more of the reign of Anne — of its politics, its religion, its com- 
merce, and indeed of the blessed trivialities of its daily way of life. It was 
obvious at a glance that many individual studies would in the future be 
based directly on the Review and that many more would be enriched by tap- 
ping its sources incidentally. It was further obvious that an index to the 
edition was a desideratum. Mr. W. L. Payne, who in 1947 published an 
interesting study of Defoe as he is reflected in the Review, now comes forward 
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with this Index to smooth the path of the scholar confronted with the twenty. 
two volumes (5,600 pages) of the collected edition. : 

Mr. Payne disclaims completeness: his ambition was ‘‘to include only 
entries that might be considered significant, and to identify those entries fully 
enough to be of use to the reader.’’?’ One recognizes at once the dangers in. 
herent in selecting entries on the principle of ‘‘significance,’’ and as he looks 
casually through the Index he may well raise some questions. Such entries as 
*“Clergy,’’ ‘‘Liberty,’? and ‘‘Act of Uniformity’’ justify themselves imme. 
diately — but what of ‘‘Flies’’ or ‘‘Patience’’? Is a hypothetical scholar for 
whom these ‘‘significant’’ entries were selected ever likely to find ‘‘ Flies” 
of any possible value? The answer is of course determined by the context in 
which ‘‘ Flies’’ appears in the Review, and this is made clear by Mr. Payne’ 
two sub-entries: (1) ‘‘in London streets’’ and (2) ‘‘beyond human under. 
standing.’’ The first has a bearing on sanitation, public health, and mortality 
rates. The second touches a fundamental religious controversy. One of the 
most telling arguments against the deists, who refused to accept any Christian 
mystery not comprehensible to human reason, was that man’s reason is power- 
less to apprehend the true nature of a plant or an insect, much less to fathom 
divine mysteries. As one cleric pointed out, even ‘‘a Flie .. . is an Overmateh 
for the Understanding of the greatest Philosopher in the World.’’ Thus Mr. 
Payne’s entry of ‘‘Flies’’ would seem to be abundantly justified, since it 
illustrates an important strain of scepticism in seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century thought. Other deceptive entries could be similarly defended. 

In this type of document, whose utility to future users is unpredictable, 
perhaps one ought not to quarrel with any entry however insignificant it may 
appear at a glance or at the moment. The only quarrel can be with the incom- 
pleteness of the Index. In this respect we must be guided by practical con- 
siderations and by what we may expect one man to do. Mr. Payne’s labors have 
been extensive. He has given us entries to the extent of 138 pages in double 
columns. The sub-entries are clear and informative; and in the range from 
‘“Abassi’’ through ‘‘Rhetoric,’’ ‘‘Sin,’’ and ‘‘Titus Oates’’ to the final 
‘*Youth,’’ there is a suggestion of the massive body of information ready at 
hand in the Review — to achieve Mr. Payne’s hope that his Index will bring 
‘a fuller understanding of Defoe and the Age of Queen Anne.’’ Included 
also are two appendices. These list authors, translators, books, pamphlets, 
plays, and booksellers named in advertisements in the Review. — Louis A. 
LANDA. 

Payne, William Lytton. Mr. Review: Daniel Defoe as author of 
“‘The review.’’ New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. Pp. 147. 
Rev. by Arthur W. Secord in MLN, uxt, 564-65; by Oscar Sherwin in MLQ, 


1x, 363-65. 
John Dryden 
(See also Jonathan Swift and William Walsh) 
Gardner, William Bradford. ‘‘Dryden and the authorship of the 
epilogue to Crowne’s Calisto.’’? Studies in English, xxvu, No.1 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1948), pp. 234-38. 
Huntley, Frank Livingstone. ‘‘On the persons in Dryden’s Essay 
of dramatic poesy.’’ MLN, uxm (1948), 88-95. 
Designed to show that ‘‘too great an anxiety to accept as fact the hypothesis 
that his persons are portraits may have prevented us from perceiving the 
general, dramatic functions of the speakers in the dialogue.’’ 
Mundy, P. D. ‘‘The brothers and sisters of John Dryden, the 
poet.’? N&Q, cxcim (1948), 120-24, 186, 217. 
Russell, Trusten W. ‘‘Dryden, inspirateur de Voltaire.’’? Revue de 
littérature comparée, xx (1948), 321-28. 
Tillyard, E. M. W. Five poems, 1470-1870. London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1948. Pp. 128. 
Contains ‘‘ Dryden: Ode on Anne Killigrew, 1686.’’ 
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Thomas D’Urfey 
Thomas D’Urfey, Preface to The campaigners (1698) and Anony- 
mous, Preface to the translation of Bossuet’s Maxims and re- 
flections upon plays (1699). With an introduction by Joseph 
Wood Krutch. (Ser. 11: Essays on the stage, No. 4.) Augustan 
Reprint Society, March 1948. 


John Dyer 
Parker, Edward A., and Williams, Ralph M. ‘‘John Dyer, the poet 
as farmer.’’ Agricultural history, xxm (1948), 134-41. 


John Evelyn 
(See Abraham Cowley) 
Henry Fielding 

Cordasco, Francesco. Henry Fielding: a list of critical studies pub- 
lished from 1895 to 1946. (Highteenth-century bibliographical 
pamphlets, No. 5) Brooklyn: Long Island University Press. 
1948. Pp. 17. 

McAdam, E. L., Jr. ‘‘A new letter from Fielding.’’ Yale review, 
xxxvi (1948), 300-310. 

A very important letter to Samuel Richardson concerning Clarissa, dated 

Oct. 15, 1748. 

Maxwell, J. C. ‘‘Fielding and ‘Shamela’.’? N&Q, cxcmr (1948), 
364-65. 

“Our immortal Fielding.’’ Leading art. in TLS, Jan. 24, 1948, 
p. 50. 

Stephens, John C., Jr. ‘‘The verge of the court and the arrest for 
debt in Fielding’s Amelia.’’ MLN, uxin (1948), 104-9. 

Weide, Erwin. Henry Fieldings Komédien und die Restaurations- 
komédie. (Dichtung, Wort, und Sprache, Vol. x.) — Hamburg: 
Hansischer Gildenverlag, 1947. Pp. 140. 


David Garrick 
~—. Margaret. Garrick. London: Faber and Faber, 1948. 
. 324. 
Subject of middle article in TLS, June 12, 1948, p. 330. 
Lancaster, H. Carrington. ‘‘Garrick at the Comédie Frangaise, 
June 9, 1751.’’ MLN, uxt (1948), 265. 
Identifies the piece seen by Garrick. 
MacMillan, Dougald. ‘‘David Garrick, manager: notes on the 
theatre as a cultural institution in England in the eighteenth 
century.’’ SP, xiv (1948), 630-46. 


In this brief article, based mainly on unpublished manuscripts, Professor 
Dougald MacMillan reviews favorably the actor-manager’s relations with 
authors, Drury Lane audiences, and the court. Professor MacMillan’s citations 
and summary strengthen the opinion of Garrick I formed some years ago: 
that he was not only England’s greatest actor but, with the possible exception 
of Irving, her greatest theatre manager as well. Garrick, however, was so 
many-sided, so complex that until the forthcoming publication of his extensive 
correspondence by the Harvard University Press, any estimate of him — and 
have been a number recently — must be tentative. — WILLIAM VAN 

ENNEP, 
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Lear: a study in the temper of the eighteenth-century mind.” 
SP, (1948), 89-103. 

Stone, George Winchester, Jr., ‘‘The god of his idolatry: Garrick’s 
theory of acting and dramatic composition with especial refer. 
ence to Shakespeare.’’ John Quincy Adams memorial studies, 
edited by J. G. MceManaway, Giles E. Dawson, Edwin £, 
Willoughby (Washington: Folger Shakespeare Library, 1948), 
pp. 115-28. 

William Godwin 

Priestley, F. E. L. (ed.). Enquiry concerning political justice and 
its influence on morals and happiness. A photographic facsimile 
of the 3d ed. corrected and edited with variant readings of the 
Ist and 2d eds. and with a critical introduction and notes. 3 vols. 
(University of Toronto Department of English studies and 


texts, No. 2) Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1947. 
Rev. by A. O. Aldridge in MLN, ux, 567-68; by Elizabeth Nitchie in MLQ, 
1x, 365-66; by F. M. Watkins in Canadian journal of economics and political 


science, X1V, 107-12. 

Oliver Goldsmith 

Krause, Gerd. ‘‘Oliver Goldsmiths Stellung zum Bauerntum im 
Zusammenhang seines dichterischen Werkes.’’ Anglia, N. F. 
LV/LVI, Heft 4 (1944), 341-52. 

Thorpe, James. ‘‘Issues of the first edition of ‘The vicar of Wake- 
field’.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xu 
(1948), 312-15. 

Thomas Gray 
Cecil, Lord David. Two quiet lives. London: Constable, 1948. Pp. 


194. 
Rev. in leading article in TLS, May 15, p. 274. 


Mackerness, E. D. ‘‘Thomas Gray.’’ Contemporary review, CLXXIV 
(Sept. 1948), 165-70. 
Thomas Hobbes 
(See also James Beattie) 
Jessup, Bertram E. ‘‘Relation of Hobbes’ metaphysics to his 
theory of value.’’ Ethics, vt (1948), 209-17. 
William Hogarth 
Moore, Robert Etheridge. Hogarth’s literary relationships. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1948. Pp. 202. 
Thomas Holcroft 
Stallbaumer, Virgil R. ‘‘Thomas Holcroft as a novelist.’’ ELH, 
xv (1948), 194-218. 
Edward Howard 
Boas, F. S. ‘‘Edward Howard’s lyrics and essays.’’ Contemporary 
review, CLXXIV (1948), 107-11. 


Concerns Howard’s criticism of Shakespeare and other Elizabethan drama: 
tists and his preference of Jonson to Shakespeare. 


John Hughes 
McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘Some Newtonian verses in Poor Richard.’ 
New England quarterly, xx1t (1948), 383-85. 


On Franklin’s adaptation of verses from Hughes’ ‘‘ The ecstasy.’’ 
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David Hume 
(See also James Beattie) 

Bagolini, Luigi. Esperienza giuridica e politica nel pensiero di 
David Hume. Siera: Cirecolo Giuridico della Universita, 1947. 
Pp. 260. 

Bandy, W. T. ‘‘Rousseau’s flight from England.’’ Romanic re- 
view, XXxrx (1948), 107-21. 

Fresh evidence on Rousseau’s last weeks in England from six letters by 

Hume not in his collected correspondence. 

Bandy, W. T. ‘‘A sidelight on the Hume-Rousseau quarrel.’’ 
MLN, vx (1948), 486. 

Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Cette affaire infernale’’: l’affaire J. J. Rous- 
seau — David Hume. Paris: Plon, 1942. Pp. ii + 354. 

Rev. by W. T. Bandy in Romanic review, XxxIx, 75-78. 

“Hume’s early memoranda, 1729-40: the complete text.’’ Edited 

with foreword by Ernest Campbell Mossner. JHI, rx (1948), 


492-518. 

Printed from MSS in the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Of importance in 
showing the trend of Hume’s interests and the development of his thought, 
these memoranda are concerned with science, philosophy, economics, govern- 
ment, history, and other matters. A document of considerable interest, as is 
Mr. Mossner’s foreword. 


Francis Hutcheson 


Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘A French critic of Hutcheson’s aesthet- 
ies.’’ MP, (1948), 169-84. 


The critic was ‘‘an obscure Frenchman in Ireland, Charles Louis De Villette, 
who in 1750 gave an extended analysis and criticism of Hutcheson’s theories 
in a long ‘Essay philosophique sur le beau, & sur le goit’ in his Guvres 


mélées.’? 
Richard Jago 
Lind, Isle Dusoir. Richard Jago: a study in eighteenth century 
— Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1945. Pp. 
Samuel Johnson 
(See also William Cowper) 
Bloom, Edward A. ‘‘Samuel Johnson on copyright.’’ JEGP, xtvu 
(1948), 165-72. 


An article of more than usual interest which traces Johnson’s views on the 
subject of copyright and literary property. As Mr. Bloom shows, Johnson 
was early in his career concerned in a case of possible violation of copyright — 
his abridgment of Trapp’s sermons for Cave in 1739 — and from then on had 
4 persistent interest in matters relating to copyright. People close to him were 
concerned. Arthur Murphy defended the Scotch bookseller Donaldson who had 
come down from Edinburgh to London in 1763 to defy and upset the trade 
by selling cheap editions of popular works; and Boswell himself played a well 
known part in the courts in opposition to perpetual rights. Johnson’s attitude, 
Mr. Bloom’s article makes clear, was a compromise between the moral right of 
an author and public interest: an author, or his heirs or assigns, he felt, had 
4 moral right to a perpetual copyright; but the public interest demanded that 
4 limited number of years be set. He set fifty-one years as a reasonable 
period for the author’s rights, after which books ‘‘should become bona com- 
munia, to be used by every Scholar as he shall think best.’? Such was Johnson’s 
considered opinion in 1774 expressed in a letter presumably to Strahan the 
bookseller, who was apparently considering an appeal from the decision in the 
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famous case of Donaldson versus Becket when the trade was denied what it 

sought — perpetual copyright. As Mr. Bloom suggests, Johnson’s viewpoint 

must have been disturbing to the booksellers. Nevertheless they turned to him 

when intensified competition as a result of the Donaldson-Becket decision 

forced them to print an edition of the poets with ‘‘lives.’’? Mr. Bloom reprints 

the letter of 1774, and his article contains other material relevant to the 

fascinating topic of literary property. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Mrs. Thrale’s letters to Johnson published by 
Mrs. Piozzi in 1788.’’ RES, xxiv (1948), 58-61. 

Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘Dr. Johnson on history.’?’ HLIQ, xu (1948), 
1-22. 

Eastman, A. M. ‘‘Johnson’s Shakespearean labors in 1765.’’ MLN, 
(1948), 512-15. 

Liebert, Herman W. ‘‘Reflections on Samuel Johnson: two recent 
books and where they lead us.’’ JEGP, xutvm (1948), 80-88. 


Well considered criticism of Reade’s Johnson’s early life and Vulliamy’s 
Ursa major. 


McCue, George S. ‘‘Sam. Johnson’s word-hoard.’’ MIN, txm 


(1948), 43-45. 
An attempt to answer the question, ‘‘Of the words in A New English 
Dictionary with quotations between 1550 and 1750 what percentage did 
Johnson get??? 


McNulty, John Bard. ‘‘The critic who knew what he wanted.” 
College English, 1x (1948), 299-303. 

A lively appreciation of Johnson as a literary critic. 

Maxwell, Constantia (comp.). The wisdom of Dr. Johnson, being 
comments on life and moral precepts chosen from his writings. 
London: Harrap, 1948. Pp. 190. 

Rev. in TLS, June 12, p. 332. 

Mossner, Ernest Campbell. ‘‘Dr. Johnson in partibus infidelium?” 
MEN, uxut (1948), 516-19. 

Amusing speculation on whether Boswell was living in Hume’s house when 
Johnson paid his visit to Edinburgh in 1773. Johnsonians may sigh with relief 
to find that Mr. Mossner’s careful investigation shows pretty conclusively 
that Johnson was not in partibus infidelium. 

Quinlan, Maurice. ‘‘The rumor of Dr. Johnson’s conversion.” 
Review of religion, x (1948), 243-61. 

Reade, Aleyn Lyell. Johnson’s carly life: the final narrative. 
(Johnsonian gleanings, Part X.) London: Privately printed 
for the author by Perey Lund Humphries and Co., 1946. Pp. 
xii + 224. Cf. PQ, xxvi, 125-26; xxvu, 147. 

Rev. by A. 'T. Hazen in MP, xuv, 213; by L. F. Powell in RES, xxiv, 332-33; 
by Bertrand H. Bronson in MLQ, 1x, 247-48. 

Tinker, C. B. ‘‘Samuel Johnson: I. Literary monarch. II. The 
unaccountable companion.’’ Essays in retrospect: collected arti- 
cles and addresses (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948), 
pp. 23-36. 

Thoughts on the late transactions respecting Falkland’s Islands 
(1771). Leigh-on-Sea, Essex: Thames Bank Publishing (o. 
1948. Pp. 44. 

Trueblood, Elton (ed.). Doctor Johnson’s prayers. London: Stu- 
dent Christian Movement Press; New York: Harper, 1947. Pp. 
xxxv + 66. 

A limited edition was published in 1945. 
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Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. ‘‘Johnson’s treatment of Bolingbroke in the 
Dictionary.’’ MLR, xuim (1948), 78-80. 


Amusing instances of Johnson’s ‘‘quiet exercises of wit at tle expense of 
Bolingbroke. ’’ 


Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. Philosophic words: a study of style and mean- 
ing the ‘‘Rambler”’ and Dictionary”? of Samuel Johnson. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. 167. 


This minutely documented study is an extension of Mr. Wimsatt’s Prose 
style of Samuel Johnson (1942). There he argued (Chapter VIII) that one of 
the most important antecedents of Johnson’s style was the scientific vocabulary 
of such writers as Browne, Arbuthnot, and Cheyne. In the present work he 
identifies and traces the history of the special vocabulary of science or physical 
philosophy in England after Bacon, analyzes Johnson’s use in the Dictionary 
of this vocabulary and the scientific texts in which it was imbedded, and then 
studies the significance of Johnson’s use of the vocabulary in the style of the 
Rambler, which is chosen for consideration as the chief prose work written 
concurrently with Johnson’s reading for the Dictionary. Mr. Wimsatt finds 
in general that ‘‘the movement of experimental science resulted in a wide 
application of certain words to descriptions of the external world in a new 
context, and hence afforded in various degrees a basis for new psychological 
metaphors’? (p. 14), and in particular that Johnson’s style is marked by the 
regular employment, often in literal but especially in extended or metaphoric 
senses, of this scientific vocabulary, the ‘‘philosophic words’’ serving as a 
core of metaphorical richness from which the more common terms of morals 
and psychology derive much of their generality and abstractness, so that the 
Ramblers ‘‘exhibit perhaps the most concentrated use in English literature of 
mechanical imagery turned inward to the analysis of the soul’’ (p. 104). 

While the study is difficult to read — inevitably, perhaps, in view of the 
mass of particulars that must be recorded — Mr. Wimsatt has performed a 
number of important services to students of Johnson and of eighteenth-century 
literature generally. He has focussed attention on an important aspect of 
Johnson’s style and of much poetry and prose of the period — the application 
of scientific terminology to moral, critical, and political materials. (In this 
connection his work is a valuable supplement to John Arthos’ The language 
of natural description in eighteenth-century poetry [Ann Arbor, 1949].) He 
has given an excellent account of certain features of Johnson’s Dictionary and 
has demonstrated its value as a source in the study of Johnson’s writings and of 
the condition of the literary language in the period. He makes penetrating 
observations about Johnson’s humor (pp. 113-21), and gives valuable evidence 
on Johnson’s originality in the use of language (pp. 88-93). 

Certain features of the book, however, seem to me open to question. It is 
difficult, in the first place, to determine exactly what the scientific vocabulary 
is that Mr. Wimsatt is studying. He excludes on the one hand the nonphilo- 
sophie big words like ingannation and reboation and on the other hand the 
simple or unphilosophic words referring to substances, processes, and instru- 
ments of the arts and sciences like malady, bishopsweed, and potash. The 
words he is interested in are those ‘‘of more general and extensible meaning, 
the terms of the broader science of things in general’’ (p. 32), and of these, 
as represented in the Dictionary, he gives a ‘‘rigorous’’ selection on pp. 32-33 
(131 words in all), estimating that there are more than 3,000 words of ‘‘gen- 
eral philosophic import’’ among the 40,000 words of the Dictionary. In Ap- 
pendix A Mr. Wimsatt prints a list of the philosophic words defined in the 
Dictionary and used in the Rambler, with the exclusions noted above; this 
list — and it is the list of philosophic words important for a study of Johnson’s 
style — contains only 380 words (and this total includes different forms of the 
same word, like adulterate and adulteration). Clearly Johnson, in domesticating 
the scientific vocabulary, has made a very rigorous selection from the resources 
of diction which his reading for the Dictionary put before him, rejecting seven 
philosophic words for every one that he used in the Rambler. This seems to me 
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a striking fact, but Mr. Wimsatt does not offer any explanation of it. Of the 
380 words in Appendix A, furthermore, by no means all deserve to be con- 
sidered as specific contributions of the scientific writings of the century or so 
preceding the composition of the Rambler. Satellite, for example, is cited by 
Johnson in the Plan as an example of a term of art naturalized in common 
speech by ‘‘long intermixture and frequent use’’ until its original has been 
forgotten. Some of the words, like annual, copulation, counteract, efficient (sb), 
instrument, operate, property, regulate, and vicissitude, have no peculiar at- 
tachment to scientific writing. Others, like agriculture, astronomer, botanist, 
barometer, naturalist, and mathematician, are used infrequently in the Rambler 
and always in their literal meanings, and consequently contribute no more than 
semivowel or hypermetrical to its philosophic cast. Still others, such as actuate, 
adjacent, circulation, dissolve, eclipse, inclination, operation, and relax, had 
in Johnson’s time, like satellite, such long histories of metaphorical use in con- 
texts similar to those in which Johnson employs them as to give them little 
value in characterizing his style or describing the influence of scientific dis- 
course upon it. That Johnson knew a great many philosophic words, and that 
he used a fair number in his writings cannot be doubted; but Mr. Wimsatt’s 
argument turns on the origination of these words in scientific writings and on 
Johnson’s use of them in extension to moral or psychological contexts, and it 
seems to me that his word lists should have been drawn up on these principles. 

Although Mr. Wimsatt displays in general a praiseworthy restraint in not 
reducing the complex phenomena he is studying to a single line of causation, 
he makes one effort (pp. 99-104) to account for Johnson’s use of philosophic 
words that seems to me over-simple and contrary to the evidence. In his predi- 
lection for an abstract scientific vocabulary, Mr. Wimsatt argues, Johnson was 
impelled by the prevailing philosophic world-view of the preceding century, in 
which the world was regular, abstract, and predictable, and which manifested 
itself in regularity and abstraction in many departments of life. Johnson’s 
opposition to ‘‘rationalist’’ assumptions of regularity and predictability in the 
universe was far more frequent and vigorous than the passage from Falkland’s 
Islands quoted by Mr. Wimsatt would indicate (see, e.g., Ramblers 13, 14, 63, 
70, 81, 184; Adventurer 95 and 113; Rasselas, ed. Chapman, pp. 79-80; Boswell, 
1, 454; and Sermon vil), nor was it merely a matter of ‘‘temperament and 
religious conviction’’ (p. 101): the inadequacy of the mind to experience, the 
radical operation of chance and non-rational motives in human affairs, and the 
impossibility of reducing psychology and morals to any analytic system are 
fundamental tenets in his moral and critical theory, and are most commonly 
expressed in contexts aimed at speculatists and theoretic philosophers and 
critics. Whatever may be said of Mr. Wimsatt’s characterization of the philo- 
sophic tradition from Descartes to Hume -—and it seems to me too simplified 
to be of use in historical argument — it is clear that in Johnson’s view the 
tradition suggested categorical and abstract formulations utterly false to the 


diversity of human experience, and however trustworthy the science may have . 
been, Johnson is interested in human life, which he is at pains to keep distinct . 
from science (see, e.g., Ramblers 24 and 180; Preface to Shakespeare, par. 3; - 


Lives, ed. Hill, I, 99-100). 

But my chief objection to Mr. Wimsatt’s argument is that the philosophic 
words and their moral or psychological extensions are not as important an 
element in Johnson’s style as he thinks. Mr. Wimsatt does not claim that they 
are the only antecedents of the style, nor that they are the ‘‘one pole or 
essential point of Johnson’s thinking’’ (pp. xii-xiii), but it is clear from the 
study as a whole that he regards them as of fundamental importance — as the 
source from which meanings of a certain depth and generality radiate to the 
rest of the language, and as a reference point from which the largest areas 
of significance can be encompassed. I should say, after reading again a number 
of Ramblers, that all the ‘‘philosophie words’’ could be taken out without 
altering the style in any fundamental respect, that the Rambler papers which 
have none of this vocabulary are no less Johnsonian than the papers which have 
the most, and that while the philosophic words undoubtedly add a novelty, 
freshness, and distinction to the style, they are not so much the focal point 
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from which the rest of the language acquires its peculiar cast as incidental ele- 
ments accommodated to a diction whose predominant quality must be described 
in other terms than those chosen by Mr. Wimsatt. Perhaps this is merely the 
expression of a difference in sensitivity or acquaintance with Johnson’s prose 
and with earlier scientific writings. But there are some more objective indica- 
tions. On questions of this sort, as Mr. Wimsatt says (pp. xii-xiii), statistics 
will not take us very far; but they may be indicative. Taking the first 190 
words, 50% of the list, given in Appendix A as a sample, I find that they 
oceur in 174 out of the 208 Ramblers; they are used 504 times — each word 
occurs an average of 2.65 times, and in each of the 174 papers there are ap- 
proximately 3 uses of ‘‘philosophic words.’’ If this sample is representative, 
the philosophic words in the list as a whole are used about 1000 times in the 
entire Rambler, on an average of 5 or 6 times per paper. (I assume that Mr. 
Wimsatt’s statement that Appendix A is a ‘‘complete guide to more specific, 
technical, and esoteric literal terms of science and to clearly scientific metaphors 
and similes, in short to the markedly philosophic loci in the Rambler’? means 
that he has included all the relevant uses of ‘‘philosophic words’’ in his 
listings.) This seems to me a very insignificant proportion of the total vocabu- 
lary to play so vital a role in Johnson’s style, and it does not take into account 
the fact that in certain papers, such as 117 and 199, these words are far more 
concentrated than elsewhere, and in humorous contexts. But rarity of oceur- 
rence would mean little if the words were crucial to the argument of the essays 
in which they occur, and Mr. Wimsatt indeed argues that the words were 
attached to ‘‘a system of ideas’’ which was carried with them into Johnson’s 
prose (pp. 79-81, 84, 94-113 passim). But the system is not a system at all, 
but only a loose collection of topics and commonplaces, quite insufficient to 
characterize the philosophic tradition with any precision or to distinguish its 
component texts. And while there can be no doubt that this philosophic 
vocabulary carried associations of some kind, the diversity of the writers and 
works from which the words come suggests a diversity of connotation which 
cannot be unified in any significant way. Nor does Mr. Wimsatt consider the 
thought or argument of any of the essays with a view to showing its essential 
dependence on concepts derived with the philosophic language from a scientific 
tradition. The ‘‘ philosophic words’’ are illustrative and explanatory figures 
in contexts whose fundamental meanings are given by terms quite outside the 
scientific tradition. — W. R. Krast. 


Wimsatt, W. K., Jr., and Wimsatt, Margaret H. ‘‘Self-quotations 
and anonymous quotations in Johnson’s Dictionary.’’ EDH, 
xv (1948), 60-68. 

Sir William Jones 
(See Thomas Chatterton) 


Francis Kirkman 
Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘The first series of plays published by Francis 
Kirkman in 1661.’’ Library, 5th ser., 1 (1948), 289-91. 


William Law 
a. A.W. About William Law. London: 8. P. C. K., 1948. 
p. 144. 

Law, William. Selected mystical writings. Edited with notes and 
twenty-four studies in the mystical theology of William Law 
and Jacob Boehme and an inquiry into the influence of Jacob 
Boehme on Isaac Newton, by Stephen Hobhouse. Foreword by 


Aldous Huxley. 2d ed., rev. London: Rockliff, 1948. 
Rev. in TLS, May 1, p. 250. 


John Locke 
Bonno, G. D. ‘The diffusion and influence of Locke’s Essay con- 
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cerning human understanding in France before Voltaire’s Let. 
tres philosophiques.’’ American Philosophical Society proceed. 
ings, XcI (1947), 421-25. 

Carlton, W.J. ‘‘John Locke and shorthand.’’ N&Q, cxcm (1948), 
125-26. 

James Macpherson 

Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘The influence of Macpherson.’ 

English, vir (1948), 95-98. 
Lists a number of anticipations of the Rowley poems. 

Stuart, Dorothy Margaret. ‘‘Ossian Macpherson revisited.’’ Eng. 

lish, v1 (1948), 16-18. 


Arthur Mainwaring 
(See John Oldmizon) 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 


Ransom, Harry H. ‘‘Mary Wortley Montagu’s newspaper.” 
Studies in English, Department of English, the University of 
Texas, 1947 (Austin, 1947), pp. 84-89. 


Edward Moore 
The gamester (1753). With an introduction by Charles H. Peake 
and a bibliographical note by Philip R. Wikelund. (Ser. V: 
Drama, No. 1.) Augustan Reprint Society, July, 1948. 


Sir Isaac Newton 
(See also William Law) 
Priestley, F. E. L. ‘‘Newton and the Romantic concept of na- 
ture.’’ University of Toronto quarterly, xvu (1948), 323-36. 


Mr. Priestley cites passages from Shaftesbury and Wordsworth which he 
considers typically Romantic; they ‘‘reveal elements of the English Platonic 
doctrine’’ and are ‘‘far removed from the view of the universe which is usually 
considered consequent upon Newton’s discoveries’’ (p. 324). He then attempts 
to show that the concept of nature exemplified in these passages is in accord 
with eighteenth-century interpretations of Newton. The French materialists 
and mechanists employ a ‘‘thoroughly non-Newtonian conception of matter’’ 
(p. 330), which they derive from certain tentative passages in Locke and also 
from Hobbes. English Newtonians, in contrast, consider the Principia, with its 
God who constitutes Space and causes gravitation, a bulwark against mechanism 
and materialism. Emphasizing Cambridge Platonism as a common element, 
Mr. Priestley cites passages from physico-theologians and poets which reveal 
the ‘‘essential identity of Shaftesburian and Newtonian cosmology’’ (p. 335). 
The universe of the Newtonian was ‘‘a splendid and exciting thing’’ (p. 336), 
not cold and dead as Burtt describes it; therefore ‘‘ Well might the Newtonian 
like Shaftesbury quote Plato... or cry out like Wordsworth’’ (p. 336). 

In so brief an article on so complex a subject, Mr. Priestley could hardly 
be expected to present adequate evidence to support his argument; one is 
entitled to expect, however, references to works which do contain such evidence, 
and some indication of the relation of the new interpretation to those generally 
accepted. These essentials Mr. Priestley fails to provide. To pass over 
specialized studies, he does not mention such general works as Beach’s Concept 
of nature, Willey’s Seventeenth century background and Eighteenth century 
background, Fairchild’s Religious trends in English poetry, or McKillop’s 
Background of Thomson’s ‘Seasons.’ These works, among others, consider 
Newton’s influence in detail, recognize certain similarities between the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, Shaftesbury, and Wordsworth, and examine the fusion, % 
in Thomson, of this Platonic tradition with Newtonian physico-theology. Mr. 
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Priestley’s thesis is new only in its extremism and lack of qualification: un- 
aware of, or choosing to ignore, careful distinctions made by these writers, he 
argues that Newton, Shaftesbury, and Wordsworth share the same concept of 
nature, and implies that it derives from the Cambridge Platonists. This seems 
a conspicuously unhelpful and thought-blurring simplification. 

Despite the fantastic complication of Newton’s intellectual milieu, Mr. 
Priestley confidently reduces ‘‘current theories of the universe’’ to three: 
Hobbist, Cartesian, and Platonist (p. 325). He bases his interpretation of the 
Principia on Newton’s tentative hypotheses concerning the relation of Space 
and gravitation to God; but he ignores other features, such as the psycho- 
physical and epistemological dualism accepted by Newton as a part of scien- 
tific method, whose influence worked in a different direction. Newton’s specula- 
tions, even as developed by Bentley and Clarke, were always subordinate as 
apologetics to the general argument from design, supported by the whole 
Principia. And the distinction between this attitude and that of Shaftesbury 
or Wordsworth (verging on the doctrines of pantheism or anima mundi, of 
which, as Mr. Priestley observes, Newton strongly disapproved) is surely 
worth preserving; to call Shaftesbury a Newtonian (p. 336) is to empty the 
term of all meaning. — Monroe K. Spears. 


John Oldmizon 
John Oldmixon, Reflections on Dr. Swift’s Letter to Harley (1712) ; 
and Arthur Mainwaring, The British Academy (1712). With 
an introduction by Louis A. Landa. (Ser. vi: Poetry and lan- 
guage, No. 1.) Augustan Reprint Society, September, 1948. 


Zachary Pearce 
Joost, Nicholas T., Jr. ‘‘Zachary Pearce.’?’ N&Q, cxcm (1948), 


37. 
Correction of the DNB. 


Samuel Pepys 
Tinker, C. B. ‘‘The great diarist, and some others.’’ Essays in 
retrospect: collected articles and addresses (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1948), pp. 10-22. 


Thomas Percy 
Mackenzie, E. K. A. ‘‘Thomas Perey’s great schemes.’’ MLR, 
xu (1948), 34-38. 
Ambrose Philips 
Joost, Nicholas T., Jr. ‘‘Burnet’s ‘Grumbler’ and Ambrose 
Philips.’”” N&Q, (1948), 340-42. 


On Ambrose Philips’ contributions. 
Wheatley, Katherine E. ‘‘Andromaque as the ‘Distrest mother’.”’ 


Romanic review, xxx1x (1948), 3-21. 
Compares The distrest mother and Racine’s Andromaque. 


Hester Lynch Piozzi 
(See also Samuel Johnson) 

Busby, J. H. ‘‘The Hertfordshire descent of Henry Thrale.’’ 

NGQ, cxcmt (1948), 495-98. 
Busby, J. H. ‘‘Henry Thrale, parliamentary candidature, St. 

Albans 1761.’ N&Q, cxcmt (1948), 15. 

Alexander Pope 

Bloom, Lillian D. ‘‘Pope as textual critic: a bibliographical study 


of his Horatian text.’’ JEGP, xivm (1948), 150-55. 
Mrs. Bloom suggests that the Latin text Pope printed in editions of his 
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Imitations of Horace was developed, not from ‘‘one single text, but two~ 
with a third used as a constant check.’’ She contends that Pope’s basic text 
was that of the Elzevir Horace (1629) and that Pope introduced readings into 
this text from Richard Bentley’s Horace (1st ed.; Cambridge, 1711). She 
further points out that Pope adopted, except in one instance, only the readings 
in Bentley that had also been accepted into Alexander Cunningham’s Horace 
(1721), a text, however, that Pope seems not to have used except as a check 
on Bentley. 

We have here what at first glance appears to be an interesting solution to 
an old problem; but unfortunately the study is limited to the four editions of 
Horace and the commentary on Horace known to have been in Pope’s library 
(John Pine’s Horace [Vol. 1, 1733; Vol. 11, 1737], which was among Pope’s 
books, is not mentioned). This limitation leaves the impression that our 
knowledge of Pope’s library is more complete than it actually is. It also 
seems to explain why the readings quoted from Bentley are variously described 
as originating from or ‘‘peculiar to’’ Bentley. A more extensive examination 
of the printed texts of Horace would have revealed that many of thes 
‘*emendations’’ had appeared before Bentley. William Baxter’s Horace (1st 
ed.; London, 1701), which was highly regarded in Pope’s time, has five of the 
first fourteen cited (Sat. 1, i, 79; Sat. 1, 64, 65; Ep. 1, i, 54-55, 69). The 
fact that such a fair proportion of the readings given as evidence could thus 
have been accepted by Pope on authority other than Bentley’s makes it 
necessary drastically to qualify the conclusions of the article. — Rosenr V, 
ROGERS. 

Rogers, Robert W. ‘‘Critiques of the ‘Essay on Man’ in France 


and Germany, 1736-1755.’’ ELH, xv (1948), 176-93. 
This is an historical review of two decades of ‘‘extraordinary interest’? in 
Pope, as a philosophe representative of ‘‘current English intellectual tradi: 
tions,’’ on the part of editors, reviewers, philosophers, and theologians from 
Silhouette — through Crousaz, Racine, Voltaire, Gaultier, Duhamel — to Les:- 
ing and Mendelssohn. The two German critics wished to separate the rational 
and the non-rational natures of poetry; the earlier commentators were con 
cerned with its heterodoxy and the ‘‘logically faulty execution of the total 
plan.’’ The general argument of Mr. Rogers’ article is effectively presented 
However, from his own illustrations that the century was confused not only 
over the exact nature of the Essay, but over the philosophical patterns of 
Pascal, Leibniz, Locke, Chesterfield, Bolingbroke, and others, it would seem 
that more should be said in his summary than that ‘‘the poem was destinei 
to be ill-used in captious times.’’ Pope’s philosophy was eclectic and hybrid 
(though Kant found it more valid than that of Leibniz), and one man’ 
eclecticism is often (like dogmatism) another man’s poison. The confusi 
was more than the darkness of a spring shower. While Crousaz and othe 
‘‘fundamentalists’’ attacked the poem as a compendium of fatalism, deism, 
pantheism, optimism, primitivism, and anti-supernaturalism, René-Josep 
Tournemine, 8. J., could call its author ‘‘un philosophe profond et un pot 
vraiment sublime’? and an anonymous Essai (Strassbourg: 1772), publishel 
‘‘avee permission des supérieurs,’’ could approve both ‘‘1’importance 
sujet’’ and ‘‘les idées sublimes.’? On the one hand there is the charge thst 
‘¢All Mankind’s concern is Charity’’ (111, 308) is an expression of religiou 
indifferentism; on the other, that it is the essence of Pauline preaching. 1 
some, Pope’s interpretation of the chain of being is deistic determinism; 
others, merely a poorly expressed view that there is order under creation, ani 
under Nature’s God, the Creator. These contradictions still trouble the preset 
day interpreter of the poem. If there is an echo of the eighteenth-centur 
notion of pre-established harmony in Pope’s similarities to Leibniz’ law ¢ 
continuity, there also is a possible comparison to the Thomistic treatise on tht 
angelic orders (ef. Etienne Gilson, The philosophy of St. Thomas Aquité 
[St. Louis: 1937], p. 183). And if there is patent pantheism in ‘‘ All part 
of one stupendous whole,’’ the development of this reflection in the subsequél 
lines may be compared with the third point of the Contemplatio ad amorts 
in the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola: ‘‘to consider how God work! 
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and labors for me in all created things on the face of the earth, that is, be- 
haves like one that labors, as in the heavens, plants, fruits, cattle, &., giving 
them being, preserving them, giving them growth and feeling, &c., and then 
to reflect on myself.’’ The questions — how inconsistent Pope was, how little 
he cared about systematized philosophy, how ignorant he was of history and 
Catholic theology, how primarily rhetorical, epigrammatic, compact, and allu- 
sive his lines were intended to be —all remain. Aside from its achievement as 

try, Pope’s ‘‘anarchic argument”’ still falls under De Quincey’s censure: 
“The Essay is, in effect, a Hebrew word with the vowel points omitted: and 
Warburton supplies one set of vowels, whilst Crousaz, sometimes with equal 
right, supplies a contradictory set.’’ The need for annotation will continue; 
the basic quarrel is more than captious. — JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 


Sherburn, George. ‘‘An accident in 1726.’’ Harvard Library bul- 
letin, m (1948), 121-23. 

New information from unpublished letters concerning Pope’s coaching ac- 
cident. 

Surtz, Edward L. ‘‘Epithets in Pope’s Messiah.’?’ PQ, xxvu 
(1948), 209-18. 

Warren, Austin. ‘‘Alexander Pope.’’ Rage for order: essays in 
criticism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), pp. 
37-51. 

Joseph Priestley 

Park, Mary Cathryne. Joseph Priestley and the problem of Pan- 
tisocracy. (University of Pennsylvania diss.) Philadelphia, 
1947. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Delaware County 
Institute of Science, Vol. x, No. 3. Pp. 60. 


Matthew Prior 
Spears, Monroe K. ‘‘Matthew Prior’s attitude toward natural 
science.’? PMLA, uxm (1948), 485-507. 
Spears, Monroe K. ‘‘Matthew Prior’s religion.’’ PQ, xxv (1948), 
159-80. 
Spears, Monroe K. ‘‘Some ethical aspects of Matthew Prior’s 
poetry.’’ SP, xiv (1948), 606-29. 

These three articles complete the series of four essays in which Spears 
presents Matthew Prior as an interesting type of highly cultivated eighteenth- 
century figure trying to resolve the philosophical difficulties which he saw aris- 
ing from the intellectual developments of his day. Each article deals with a - 
distinct area of thought, but the troublesome uncertainty that disturbed Prior 
in all his thinking appears to have been religious. The central bias of Prior’s 
mind, Spears shows, was Pyrrhonism, in the ‘‘ Montaigne tradition.’’ Prior’s 
skepticism apparently led him to reject many of the popular answers to cur- 
rent questions, but it did not lead him to certainty in faith, as it did Dryden 
or Montaigne. Spears’ sketching of the intellectual background and his relat- 
ig of Prior to the various aspects of the thought of his time are clear and 
discriminating. Concerning one point I have some doubts. Spears contends 
that Prior was never ‘‘convineed by his own criticism of science’’ and that 
‘the disturbing implications of science prevented him from attaining, as did 
Dryden, the religious faith which was the logical complement of his whole 
intellectual position’? (PMLA, xii, 506, 507). Prior’s criticism of science as 
uncertain and as incurably materialistic seems definite on the basis of Spears’ 
widence, It is possible to see Prior’s difficulty in other terms. Strong social 
and political considerations inclined Prior away from the solutions offered by 
the dissenters and Catholics both. Yet his distrust of reason seems to have 
been too profound to permit him to accept the latitudinarian arguments com- 
monly adopted by those who insisted on the philosophical security of the An- 
ican position. — Moopy E. Prior. 
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Thomas Purney 
A full enquiry into the true nature of pastoral (1717). With an 
introduction by Earl Wasserman. (Ser. 11: Essays on poetry, 
No. 4.) Augustan Reprint Society, Jan. 1948. 


Samuel Richardson 
(See also Henry Fielding) 

Cordasco, Francesco. Samuel Richardson: a list of critical studies 
published from 1896 to 1946. (Eighteenth century bibliographi- 
cal pamphlets, No. 3.) Brooklyn: Long Island University Press, 
1948. Pp. 12. 

McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘A letter from Samuel Richardson to Alexis 
Claude Clairaut.’?’ MIN, uxm (1948), 109-13. 

Prints the text of the letter of 1753. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘‘The London address of Samuel Richard. 
son’s father.’’ N&Q, cxcur (1948), 166. 

John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 

Thorpe, James. ‘‘The earliest edition of Rochester’s poems.” 
Princeton University Iibrary chronicle, vii (1947), 172-76. 

Thomas Shadwell 

Smith, John Harrington. ‘‘Shadwell, the ladies, and change in 
comedy.’’ MP, (1948), 22-33. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan 

Purdy, Richard L. ‘‘A gift of Sheridan manuscripts in honor of 
Professor Nettleton.’’ Yale University Inbrary gazette, xxi 


(1947), 42-43. 


Christopher Smart 
Smart, Christopher. Hymns for the amusement of children. Ox 
ford: Blackwell, for the Luttrell Society, 1948. Pp. xvi + 83. 


Adam Smith 


Goff, Frederick R. ‘‘Adam Smith’s Wealth of nations.’’ Library 
of Congress quarterly journal of current acquisitions, tv, No.2 
(1947), 11-13. 

Gray, Sir Alexander. Adam Smith. London: Historical Associa- 
tion, 1948. Pp. 28. 

Tobias Smollett 

Boege, Fred W. Smollett’s reputation as a novelist. (Princeton 
studies in English, No. 27.) Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 175. Cf. PQ, xxvu, 152. 

Rev. by Lewis M. Knapp in JEGP, xtvu, 98-100; by J. M. S. Tompkins » 

RES, xxiv, 373-74; by Louis L. Martz in MLN, Lx, 565-66. 

Cordasco, Don Francesco. ‘‘J. P. Browne’s edition of Smollett’s 
Works.’’ N&Q, cxcmt (1948), 428-29. 

Cordaseo, Francesco. ‘‘Robert Anderson’s edition of Smollett.” 
N&Q, cxcmn (1948), 533. 

Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘Smollett and his detractor, Hugh Blatt, 
with an unpublished Smollett letter.’”” N&Q, cxcm (1948), 
295-96. 
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Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘Smollett and Petronius.’’ MLQ, rx (1948), 


415-17. 
On the influence of the Satyricon. 


Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘Smollett and the translation of Fenelon’s 
‘Telemachus’.’’ N&Q, cxcm (1948), 563. 

Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘Smollett and the translation of the ‘Don 
Quixote’ —a critical bibliography.’’ N&Q, cxcm (1948), 383- 
84 


Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘Smollett and the translation of the ‘Don 
Quixote’: important unpublished letters.’’ N&Q, cxci (1948), 
363-64. 

Cordasco, Francesco. Smollett criticism, 1770-1924: a bibliography, 
enumerative and annotative. Brooklyn: Long Island University 
Press, 1948. Pp. vii + 28. . 

Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘Smollett’s creditor Macleane identified.’ 
N&Q, cxcmt (1948), 141-42. 

Cordasco, Don Francesco. ‘‘The ascription of ‘A sorrowful dit- 
ty...’ to Smollett affirmed.’’ N&Q, cxcrr (1948), 428-29. 

Deutsch, Otto Erich. ‘‘Poetry preserved in music: bibliographical 
notes on Smollett and Oswald, Handel, and Haydn.’’ MLN, 
Lx (1948), 73-88. 


Gives texts for Smollett’s first printed poem and for the lyrics of his Alceste. 
Kline, Judd. ‘‘Three doctors and Smollett’s lady of quality.’’ PQ, 


xxvil (1948), 219-28. 
Argues against identifying Smollett or Dr. Shebbeare as the Dr. 8 
of the ‘‘ Memoirs of a lady of quality’’ and suggests Dr. Peter Shaw, prominent 
London physician, as a more likely possibility. 


Sir Richard Steele 


Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘Was Sir Richard Steele a freemason?’’ PMLA, 
(1948), 903-17. 


An article of considerable substance and interest for eighteenth-century free- 
masonry — and for one aspect of Steele. Miss Blanchard examines the baffling 
problem raised by the medallion portrait of Steele in Picart’s Religious cere- 
monies and customs (Amsterdam, 1736) where Steele is depicted among the 
freemasons. His portrait in this authentic masonry setting creates a strong 
presumption, so Miss Blanchard believes, that he was a member. She also 
examines other matters bearing on his possible membership, as the lodges to 
which he may conceivably have been admitted and the popularity of free- 
masonry with certain of his friends, fellow writers, and publishers. Her con- 
clusion: ‘‘ Although documentary evidence is as yet lacking, I am nevertheless 
convinced that Steele must have been a freemason.’’ 

Sir John Falstaffe, The theatre (1720). With an Introduction by 
John Loftis. (Ser. 1v: Men, manners, and critics, No. 1.) Au- 


gustan Reprint Society, May, 1948. 
A continuation of Steele’s The theatre by an unknown author under the 
pseudonym of Sir John Falstaffe. 


George Stepney 
Swedenberg, H. T., Jr. ‘‘George Stepney, my Lord Dorset’s boy.’’ 
HLQ, x (1946), 1-33. 
George Stepney’s translation of the eighth satire of Juvenal. Edited 
with an introduction by Thomas and Elizabeth Swedenberg. 
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Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1948, 


Pp. 68. 

Two years ago Mr. Swedenberg published an important study on Stepney 
(see the preceding title) showing from new sources that Stepney was an incon. 
siderable poet but a significant figure among the witty and great of his day, 
and promising (p. 32) early publication of the holograph manuscript of 
Stepney’s Juvenal owned by the William Andrews Clark Library. Thanks to 
Mr. and Mrs. Swedenberg, this version of the Eighth satire of Juvenal now 
appears in print for the first time. Even-numbered pages contain the manu. 
script version, and odd-numbered pages contain the well-known version from 
the 1693 Satires, so that the curious reader may more easily compare the trans. 
lations. Obviously some changes have been made, usually for the better, in the 
printed version, and the scholars Swedenberg speculate that Stepney’s friend 
John Dryden was responsible for them. To some rather convincing circum. 
stantial evidence, they add more direct evidence from a note on the manuscript 
itself in a hand that ‘‘has been identified’’ as Pope’s. The gist of this note 
is that Stepney’s original version received ‘‘vast advantages’’ from passing 
through Dryden’s hand. One must agree with Mr. and Mrs. Swedenberg that 
it is highly probable but not certain that Dryden made the changes. Here are 
some disturbing questions: Is the hand actually Pope’s? With all respect to 
the competence of the editors, the phrase, ‘‘has been identified,’’ is not enough. 
Identified by whom? How? Granted that it is Pope’s, does the statement add 
much to prove the case? Clearly, Pope thought that Dryden improved the 
passages. Did he know? — Brice Harris. 


Laurence Sterne 


Cordasco, Francesco. Laurence Sterne: a list of critical studies 
from 1896 to 1946. (Eighteenth century bibliographical pamph- 
lets, No. 4.) Brooklyn: Long Island University Press, 1948 
Pp. 13. 

Dilworth, Ernest Nevin. The unsentimental journey of Laurence 
Sterne. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. xiv + 11). 


Most studies of Sterne, as Herbert Read once observed, ‘‘are lacking in 
interest or freshness’’ (‘‘Sterne,’’ in The sense of glory, p. 127). His om 
essay is one of the wisest exceptions to his generalization. The present book, 
an ingenious and impudent, witty and waggish work, written in an artfully 
figurative manner, is certainly one of the freshest. 

The unsentimental journey is a close study of various passages in Sterne’s 
works and life, along the lines pioneered by Rufus Putney (to whom Dil 
worth, in his scorn of ‘‘the society of students and teachers’’ does much les 
than justice) in ‘‘The evolution of A sentimental journey’? (PQ, x1x [1949], 
349-69). The Journey, Putney demonstrated, was a mockery of the senti 
mentalism Sterne had supplied to order in the Journal to Eliza, ‘‘a hoax by 
which Sterne persuaded his contemporaries that the humor he wanted to write 
was the pathos they wished to read.’’ Sterne’s whole work, Dilworth now 
argues, is a parody of the sentimental tradition. 

The ‘‘apostrophes and invocations . . . like the 0’s and Alas’s,’’ he mait- 
tains, are consistently comic; the ‘‘amiably leering emphasis on tender ané 
delicious sentiments . . . goes through all [Sterne’s| works... .’’ Tears, it 
true, are shed, but every one ‘‘has a dash of frivolity in its composition”; 
and death itself comes in or brings in a jest. For the solemn critics who objet 
to the ‘‘bouncing pathos’’ of the tender scenes, all that is spoilt is an inver 
tion of their own: ‘‘Our clown, for all his virtuosity, has had enough of the 
deathbed; he is bored; and the critics, rather than acknowledge that such 
irreverence can be literature, accuse him of failure in an establishes genre.” 
Some tender passages in Sterne Dilworth fails to convict of mere levity, aul 
others he does not consider; yet he established beyond cavil, one hopes, ‘the 
Shandean habit [not necessarily unbroken] of confronting the grave with the 
gay, and the soulful with the prurient... .’’ ‘We know by Tristram Shandy, 
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he concludes, ‘‘that Sterne was able to keep in mind what he had written; 
and so we must suppose that he was aware of constantly dousing the head of 
the so-called Elevated in the horse-pond of the so-called Low, and that if the 
Elevated emerged looking as if it had been in a horse-pond, that was the effect 
intended.” 

In pursuing the relics of ‘‘The Great Lover,’’ who ‘‘wrote from the heart 
by way of careful revision,’’ Dilworth pushes his thesis a little recklessly. On 
. 59 his intuition, generally so sure, is unable to decide whether Sterne re- 
worked his early letters to his dear Lumley for the Journal or whether Lydia 
pursued the same process in reverse; but by p. 72 his preconceit allows him to 
accept, apparently unconsciously, the ungenerous theory and refer to Sterne’s 
‘romantic spasms’? which ‘‘twitech[ed] in double-duty for Eliza and Eliza- 
beth... .’? On p. 69 his passion for scenting out Sterne’s duplicity allows 
him to apply to Eliza a passage published in 1765. And when he refers to the 
‘(dying consumptive who, during the same days and months that he kept up a 
painstakingly maudlin essay in balderdash, could write one of the most delicate 
literary performances in the language,’’ he momentarily forgets Putney, who 
some time ago pointed out the significant dates of composition of the Journal 
and the Journey (op. cit., p. 350-53, and ‘‘Sterne’s Eliza,’’? in TLS March 9, 
1946, p. 115). One cannot but agree with Dilworth’s conclusion, however, that 
Sterne’s ‘‘relationship with his chief Dulcinea . . . was without question a 
hyper-literary one,’’ and that the Journal ‘‘is not literature because Sterne 
wag not at home with himself in writing it.’’ 

With the single-mindedness of an enthusiast Dilworth concentrates on his 
theme, paying no heed to other qualities of Sterne’s mind and temperament 
which would make his portrait of the novelist a more gracious and credible one 
than that which he gives us of the perverse and cynical wit to whom ‘‘every- 
thing is words.’’ He refuses, coyly, to ‘‘be profound.’’ He has nothing to say 
of Sterne’s satire, his anti-skepticism, his benevolistic didacticism, his morality, 
his religion, his sympathetic human understanding, his real wisdom. He has 
no time to note the purely humorous and witty passages in the novels, which, 
in the long run, far outweigh those of questionable sentiment. Nor does he 
note the considerable number of ‘‘straight’’ passages, in which Sterne drops 
the mask and speaks directly and with candor to his audience. And within 
the subject to which he has limited himself he fails to consider Sterne’s almost 
unique sensibility —his faculty for ‘‘bringing forward into distinct con- 
sciousness those minutiae of thought and feeling which appear trifles, yet 
have an importance for the moment,’’ the propensity to notice which con- 
stitutes, according to Coleridge, the humorist (‘‘ Lecture IX,’’ in Works, ed. 
Shedd, IV, 281). This faculty, which Sterne himself called ‘‘imagination or 
sensibility, according as it expresses itself, under the pen of a writer, in de- 
picting scenes or in portraying the passions’’ (W. L. Cross, The life and times 
of Laurence Sterne, 3rd ed., p. 301), and which he indubitably possessed, cer- 
tainly made a moderate epicureanism in emotion congenial to him. Nor does 
he consider sufficiently Sterne’s passion ‘‘to be famous’’— probably the 
strongest and most continuous passion he ever felt— which certainly made 
artistic gratification of the public’s taste, as well as his own sense of the 
incongruous, a powerful motive in writing sentiment. 

In chapters 3 and 4 Dilworth appears to subscribe to the somewhat naive 
view that no writing which is self-conscious and corrected can be sincere — 
that the polishing of style indicates duplicity and craft (a view which would 
force one to doubt the honesty of Dilworth’s own crafty style). Certainly 
the sentimentality of Tristram and Yorick—and of the Bramin—is as 
‘honest’? as the moping of Hamlet or the wit of Millamant, and is equally a 
conscious, artistic creation. Sterne was more than his creatures, and the nar- 
tatives contrived in their names are no more impostures than are those written 
in the names of Henry Esmond and Moll Flanders — with the purely external 
(though sufficiently confusing) difference that Sterne, unlike Thackeray and 
Defoe, took an actor’s amused delight in imitating his characters in his own 
life as long as such imitations brought him good publicity and were not per- 
sonally inconvenient. 
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But Dilworth’s over-zealous pursuit of his single point is useful as well as 
entertaining. His book is a good and needed corrective to both the nineteenth. 
century sentimentalists and the twentieth-century critics who in stressing 
Sterne’s ‘‘pure humor’’ tend to overlook the wit’s amused and calculated 
artifice. Only one of Dilworth’s disdained students or teachers who has spent 
long hours with Sterne’s critics can know at how many of them he has tilted 
brilliantly and how many of them he has overthrown. His book is delightful 
to read and in important respects true. — James A. Work. 

Graham, W. H. ‘‘Sterne’s Tristram Shandy.’’ Contemporary re. 
view, CLXxmm (1948), 43-47. 

Hammond, Lansing van der Heyden. Laurence Sterne’s ‘‘ Sermons 
of Mr. Yorick.’’ (Yale studies in English, Vol. cv.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. xi + 198. 

Lamborn, E. A. Greening. ‘‘Great Tew: a link with Sterne.’’ N&Q, 
(1948), 512-15. 

Yoklavich, John M. ‘‘Notes on the early editions of Tristram 


Shandy.’’ PMLA, (1948), 508-19. 
Benjamin Stillingfleet 

Fussell, G. E. ‘‘Benjamin Stillingfleet, 1702-1771 (naturalist and 

original blue-stocking).’’ N&Q, (1948), 224-26. 

Jonathan Swift 
(See also John Oldmizxon) 

Craig, Maurice James (ed.). The legacy of Swift. Dublin: At the 

Sign of the Three Candles, 1948. 

On Swift’s hospital. 

Davis, Herbert. The satire of Jonathan Swift. New York: Mace- 


millan Co., 1947. Pp. 109. 

Rev. by A. Norman Jeffares in English studies, xxix, 22-24; by Ricardo 
Quintana in MIN, vx, 578. 

A study of the satirical aspect of Swift’s chief prose pieces, particularly the 
Battle of the books, A tale of a tub, the Examiner, the Drapier’s letters, 
Gulliver’s travels, and A modest proposal; the satirical poems are not dis- 
cussed. Since Mr. Davis delivered these three lectures to a nonscholarly au- 
dience, his tone is lively and the apparatus of research is eliminated. He 
makes no sensational disclosures but gives a sound, well-stated interpretation 
of the facts. There is no systematic analysis of Swift’s techniques; instead, 
the major devices are identified, illustrated, and related to the historical 
situation. 

Treating the works in chronological order, Mr. Davis divides Swift’s literary 
career into three stages, esthetic, political, and moral. As he says, this scheme 
is harmless if not applied too rigidly. In the early works, where the aim is 
literary satire, the typical method is parody, supporting a thorough-going 
scepticism, an ironic manner, and all the tricks of wit. For the political papers 
of 1710-14 Swift’s satirical approach is a sublimely disinterested viewpoint, 
from which he professes to notice the machinations of his antagonists. At 
the same time he carries on a studied policy of character-assassination, in- 
tended to undermine public respect for opposition leaders. Thirdly, he over- 
simplifies the issues, showing only the faults of his enemies’ cause and hugging 
every merit to his own. During 1724 he used all these devices to attack 
Wood’s halfpence. Of moral satire the great exemplar is of course (Gulliver, 
and in this last period the object of Swift’s craft is human life itself. Here 
parody is the shell; the scepticism emerges only by the most gradual steps; 
the irony is exquisitely refined; and a tone of dispassionate objectivity 
maintained almost as steadily as in the Examiner. Puns, conceits, double 
entendres, and other witticisms are rare; directly personal disparagements are 
unnecessary. However, Swift’s argument again proceeds by over-simplifica 
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tion — of mortal existence — so that Gulliver may advance from naive accept- 
ance to harsh rejection of man’s folly. Interpreting the Modest proposal too 
as moral rather than political satire (a self-parody), Mr. Davis displays in it 
once more the relentless irony, scepticism, detachment, and intransigence of 
Gulliver. 

Even so skilfully utilized, the three-stage analysis is not quite satisfactory. 
That such a pattern ‘‘almost inevitably shapes the work of every writer and 
artist’? (p. 4) is surely hyperbole. Within Swift’s own career, for example, 
the Argument against abolishing Christianity, as satire, resembles the Modest 
proposal at least as much as that does Gulliver, though the one appears in the 
earliest category and the other two in the latest. For so broad a view, emphasis 
is after all more illuminating than essence. But Mr. Davis lights up too much 
too gracefully to be mocked with Procrustes. In his analysis of Swift’s assumed 
matter-of-factness, his comments on the negative effect of the Argument 
against abolishing Christianity, and his indications of Swift’s rhetorical 
powers, he would seem to agree with F. R. Leavis’ essay, ‘‘The Irony of 
Swift’’ (Scrutiny, 11, 364-78). His remarks on the Modest proposal are fresh 
and convincing. From the Battle of the books he accurately disentangles the 
fable of the spider and the bee as ‘‘Swift’s real contribution to the debate 
between the Ancients and the Moderns’’ (p. 21). With fruitful ingenuity he 
explains anew Arbuthnot’s criticism of the Voyage to Laputa (pp. 92-93). One 
is reassured throughout by his humane erudition, gained from years of ex- 
perience as an editor of Swift’s works. — InviIN EHRENPREIS. 


Ehrenpreis, Irvin. ‘‘Swift’s ‘little language’ in the Journal to 
Stella.’’ SP, xuv (1948), 80-88. 

Honig, Edwin. ‘‘Notes on satire in Swift and Jonson.’’ New 
Mexico quarterly review, xvi (1948), 155-63. 


Irish tracts 1720-1723 and sermons. With an introductory essay 
and notes on the sermons by Louis Landa. (The prose works of 
Jonathan Swift, edited by Herbert Davis, Vol. rx.) Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1948. Pp. xxx + 386. 

— by Bonamy Dobrée in the Spectator, July 16, p. 84; in TLS, June 26, 

p. 361. 

Journal to Stella. Edited by Harold Williams. 2 vols. Oxford: 


Clarendon Press, 1948. Pp. lxii + 801. 
“an in leading article in TLS, Jan. 31, p. 64; in Queen’s quarterly, Lv, 

Anyone who has taken the trouble to look at the MSS of Swift’s letters 
written to Esther Johnson and Rebecca Dingley which were presented to the 
British Museum will realize what a formidable task confronts an editor of the 
so-called Jowrnal to Stella, in spite of the work that has been done by former 
editors. And all those who are familiar with Mr. Harold Williams’ edition 
of Swift’s Poems will recognize that the completion of that tremendous job 
was a perfect preparation for this new undertaking; and also a guarantee that 
he would not shirk any of the difficulties connected with the elucidation of the 
text itself, and those involved in providing the fullest annotation which should 
be necessary. 

I should like to consider the text first. For the larger part of the Journal 
from Sept. 9, 1710 until Feb. 9, 1712 there is unfortunately no great problem, 
a8 Mr. Williams has not been lucky enough to find the missing manuscripts. 
He is therefore obliged to use the text as it was edited by Deane Swift, whom 
he defends against the attacks made upon him by former editors. The only 
question that arises is whether we should accept Faulkner’s claim that he has 
corrected some of the blunders in the London edition. I should myself be in- 
clined to consider some of his variants as worth consideration, even though 
there are few of much importance. 

But the real task begins only with the text of the twenty-seven letters of 
which we possess the originals. How is it possible to convey through the medium 
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of type as much as possible of the effect of a manuscript which was never 
intended for the printer, but written in a peculiarly intimate fashion partly for 
the pleasure of the two ladies in Dublin and partly as a daily record for the 
writer ’s own use later on. 

The only completely satisfactory method would be photographic facsimile, 
but even this is wholly out of the question, as the writing is small and the 
lines crowded on sometimes large sheets, and some passages are so obliterated 
or deleted as to be wholly unintelligible. Mr. Williams has provided a facsimile 
of the first letter which is sufficient to indicate many of the characteristics of 
the informal calligraphy. It contains examples of many of the common abbre. 
viations used throughout, and some specimens of the little language. But this 
neat page has no corrections and no deleted phrases, and even thus reduced in 
size from the original can still be read fairly easily. It does not in any way 
indicate the many difficulties in the way of deciphering some of the later letters, 
It does however serve to show some of the numerous questions which, however 
trivial and unimportant they may appear, have got to be settled one way or 
another by the editor who wishes to reproduce as far as possible the actual 
text of the manuscript. 

We note for instance that words like ‘the’, ‘you’, ‘your’ are abbreviated in 
different ways: the initial letter is used and sometimes followed by a pen 
stroke which may resemble one of the remaining letters. It is possible, as in 
J. K. Moorhead’s edition, to try and represent these hieroglyphs by printing 
‘th’, ‘te’, ‘y’, ‘yt’, ete.; but this seems to me to provide unnecessary con- 
fusion for the eye of the reader in an attempt to reproduce entirely meaning- 
less differentiations. And I agree entirely with Mr. Williams in his decision to 
accept such penstrokes as symbols for the words and print them in the ordinary 
way. 

Otherwise he has of course quite properly followed not only the spelling, 
capitalization and punctuation but the abbreviations of the manuscript, and 
reproduced as faithfully as possible the forms of the little language. He has 
been also very careful not to invent, as Forster particularly was inclined to do, 
phrases or words which are so completely obliterated as to be quite illegible: 
yet he gives in a footnote various readings which have been suggested. 

But even apart from the examination of conjectural readings — and it would 
be tempting to add a few more —the deciphering of individual letters again 
and again presents the possibility of alternate readings, where even though no 
slightest change of meaning is involved, the choice has to be made as to 
whether to print one letter or another. For instance in this first letter (from 
which I take my examples because the reader can check for himself by turning 
to the facsimile, facing page 4), I submit that a good case could be made for 
differing from Mr. Williams’ (and Moorhead’s) text in two places. In line 12 
I should read ‘quietly’ instead of ‘quitely’ because it seems to me that the 
three last letters are clearly ‘tly’ and the ‘e’ has been written over the 
long stroke which certainly followed the ‘i’. And in the fifth line from the 
bottom of the manuscript I should read ‘nevr’ instead of ‘neer’. I mention 
these trivialities only to indicate how much labor is involved in the effort to 
go over the manuscript letter by letter which is necessary in order just to 
put it into print. 

But the problem of the little language and the obliterated passages still 
remains. Whether or not we accept the delicate imaginative conjectures of 
M. Pons that some of these penstrokes which encircle rather than delete the 
words are a device which Swift sometimes uses to tease the ladies or ‘to 
guard a secret enclosure of thought and meaning known only to Stella and 
himself’, I think there can be no question that some of these obliterations 
were made at the time of writing, whilst other heavy and complete deletions 
were probably made later either by Swift himself or by his earliest editor. 

Mr. Williams will disappoint some of his readers because he has not 
bothered to discuss all the complications of the intriguing relationship between 
Swift and Stella and Vanessa in the light of recent theories which have beet 
advanced to explain the mystery. He prefers to draw upon the records and use 
only the evidence of the correspondence and the verses in which Swift himself 
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turns these experiences into material for sentiment or for comedy. And he 
dismisses the mere matter of whether some form of marriage took place be- 
tween Swift and Stella as of little importance, as well as being a question 
which had not arisen during the period with which he is concerned. I confess 
it has always seemed to me a little difficult to believe that two eighteenth- 
century clergymen even in Ireland should have been willing to take part in a 
clandestine ceremony in a garden which no one claimed to have either legal or 
real significance. 

It is unfortunate that we know less directly of Stella than we do even of 
Vanessa. None of her letters to Swift have been found, only copy of his poems 
in her handwriting, a few pages of one of his pamphlets, and a postscript to 
a letter they had been writing together to Sheridan, and a few signatures on 
some legal documents. Thus we know her almost exclusively as she appeared 
in the eyes of Swift and a few of his friends. Even the portraits of her, four 
of which are reproduced in these volumes, are of doubtful pedigree. We are 
indebted to Mr. Williams for including in Appendix VII this excellent paper 
by Mr. Henry Mangan of Dublin on the portraits of Stella; even though the 
final conclusion that we are presented with by the experts obliges us to set 
aside this charming Bellinter House portrait, as well as the so-called Jervas 
picture in the National Gallery, as belonging to a period after her death. That 
leaves only the two unsatisfactory studies reproduced in Volume I: the draw- 
ing engraved for Faulkner and the painting also in the National Portrait 
Gallery which belonged to the Reverend Berwick in 1814; but even this cannot 
be traced back earlier and must therefore be regarded as rather doubtful. 

Both in the Introduction and in the Notes, Mr. Williams has been careful 
to define to himself his particular task in providing us with the pertinent 
information about Swift and those he was associated with during these three 
years. The problem of annotation is a peculiarly difficult one because of the 
very large number of individuals in Ireland and in London who are casually 
and frequently referred to. It is obviously most convenient to have necessary 
information of this sort at the foot of the page, but as this has to be placed 
wherever the person happens to be first mentioned, we can only find it on all 
later occasions by looking up this first reference in the Index. I cannot think 
of any complete solution for this problem unless it be to have a full biographi- 
cal index, but here again this is complicated by the fact that the work is in 
two volumes. Fortunately the Index has been planned on a very generous 
scale with a careful analysis of the different references to persons and places 
which is very helpful. 

Mr. Williams has gathered an immense amount of detailed information which 
adds greatly to the value of these volumes, and has provided particularly ex- 
cellent notes on all the pamphlets and papers, which Swift refers to, which 
make the Journal such an important record for the literary historian. In the 
Appendixes we are also given some most valuable illustrative documents, in- 
cluding Swift’s Commissions from Ireland and some drafts printed from 
Swift’s autograph. There are two drafts of his memorials to Harley concern- 
ing the First Fruits, and the fair copy of his ‘‘Character of Robert Harley’’ 
which is probably a revision of the original draft which Swift had submitted 
to him for his correction. There are also included the two drafts in Swift’s 
sa from the Portland MSS for the Address of the House of Lords to the 

ueen. 

Mr. Williams has left nothing to be done further unless a later editor should 
have the good fortune to come upon the missing manuscripts of letters II-XL 
or find, which is perhaps much more improbable, the fifteen earlier letters 
which Swift wrote to the ladies during his visit to England in 1707-09. But 
in the meantime we might well wish that Mr. Williams would give his attention 
to some of the rest of Swift’s correspondence which could well be re-edited for 
this series since many of the original autographs are now available which 
Were not known to Dr. Elrington Ball. That would be a less arduous task. — 
Herpert Davis. 

Mackenzie, Aline. ‘‘ Another note on ‘Gulliver’s travels’ (Part I, 


ch. iii).”” N&Q, cxcmt (1948), 533-38. 
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Moog, Florence. ‘‘Gulliver was a bad biologist.’’ Scientific Ameri. 
can, CLXxIx (1948), 52-55. 

A popular article presenting some amusing scientific calculations which 
demonstrate that the Lilliputians and the Brobdingnagians are biological ab. 
surdities. 

Mundy, P. D. ‘‘The Dryden-Swift relationship.’?’ N&Q, cxcm 
(1948), 470-74. 

Quintana, Ricardo. ‘‘Situational satire: a commentary on the 
method of Swift.’’ University of Toronto quarterly, xvm (1948), 
130-136. 

This short but important essay attacks a fundamental problem in the study 
of Swift as a satiric artist. It is a problem of equivalence. Is ‘‘the drift of 
Swift’s satiric statements’’ to be equated with ‘‘the impact of his satires,’’ 
to borrow two of Professor Quintana’s carefully chosen phrases? Has there 
not been too great a tendency to neglect the dramatic element in his habitual 
satiric method, the involved tonalities produced by his indirect communication 
through a fictitious astrologer, or freethinker, or traveller? Although students 
of Swift are well aware of this technical matter, Quintana is right in sug- 
gesting that neither biographers nor critics have given it the attention it 
deserves. 

Since the effectiveness of Swift’s favorite method comes from the complex 
way in which he uses a dramatic situation involving an imagined author, 
Quintana’s term, ‘‘situational satire,’’ is descriptive as well as convenient. 
His discriminating explanations of five devices through which the situation is 
exploited — drama by way of created character, parody, allegory, myth, and 
*“discoveries, projects, and machines’? — should focus other critics’ attention 
on problems of tonality and attitude which are of basic importance, though 
some may find that the second and last are not always easily distinguished. 
The article may produce a few label-mongers who will attempt merely to 
describe Swift’s methods in more detail without relating them to his satiric 
intentions. It is more likely, however, to encourage further subtle studies of 
the interplay of emotions involved when a moral problem is approached 
through several layers of irony, and when, within the construct of an amusing 
technique, there appears an affirmation which is completely serious. 

Certainly all future biographers of Swift, in seeking the man in his works, 
will save themselves ridiculous errors by a premonitory reading of Professor 
Quintana’s article. — Ropert J. ALLEN. 

Teerink, Herman. ‘‘Swift’s Cadenus and Vanessa.’’ Harvard I 
brary bulletin, m1 (1948), 254-57. 

[Wiley, Autrey Nell.] ‘‘Unrecorded printings of Thomas Sheri- 
dan’s ‘Inventory’ of Dean Swift’s goods at Laracor.’’ N&Q, 
exci (1948), 56-57. 

Wiley, Autrey Nell. ‘‘A probable source of the text of Sheridan’s 
‘Inventory’ as printed in the Cheltenham journal.’’ N&Q, cxcm 
(1948), 186-87. 

Williams, Harold. ‘‘Swift and Shakespeare.’’ N&Q, (1948), 
194-95. 

James Thomson 

Hamilton, Horace E. ‘‘A note on James Thomson’s sources.’ 
MLN, uxt (1948), 46-48. 

Hamilton, Horace E. ‘‘James Thomson’s ‘Seasons’: shifts in the 
treatment of popular subject matter.’? ELH, xv (1948), 110- 
121. 

‘‘Nature’s volume broad-displayed.’’ TLS, Aug. 28, 1948, p. 487. 


A special article on the bicentenary of Thomson’s death. 
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Williams, Charles A. ‘‘ James Thomson’s ‘Summer’ and three of 
Goethe’s poems.’’ JEGP, xtvm (1948), 1-13. 


Horace Walpole 
Hazen, Allen Tracy. <A bibliography of Horace Walpole. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 


Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 189. 

Rev. by Karl J. Holzknecht in Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, XLII, 339-40; by William H. Bond in Library quarterly, xviu, 293. 

This volume is a companion to Professor Hazen’s Bibliography of the Straw- 
berry Hill Press, 1942, and intended to be used with it, for the items from 
Walpole’s pen which were printed at the Strawberry Hill Press were fully 
described in the earlier volume and are here merely cross-referenced, except for 
occasional minor additions or corrections. Uniform in height and color of 
binding, they belong on the same shelves with the growing series of the Yale 
edition of Horace Walpole’s correspondence, for they are a part of the grand 
conception of the general editor, W. S. Lewis, that in Walpole and his works 
is an encyclopaedian microcosm of the eighteenth century. Though perhaps 
these two volumes do not deal with enough of the as yet unexplored biblio- 
graphical problems of the period to warrant their being regarded as general 
guides, there can be no question but that they may be used a’ the standard 
of what a good bibliography of an author and a press of that tine should be. 

Mr. Hazen has not, in this second volume, as many difficult problems as he 
had in dealing with the reprints and forgeries recorded in the earlier one, but 
such as they are he has dealt with them in his thorough fashion. His treatment 
of the evidence concerning Walpole’s authorship of The opposition to the late 
minister vindicated, 1763, and of the order of the three editions of Designs by 
Mr. R. Bentley, for Six poems by Mr. T. Gray, 1763, are good examples of his 
sound logic and restraint in not pressing the case too far. 

In both volumes there are included accounts of the provenance and prices 
of some of the more interesting copies. These lists could in some cases have 
been extended, and it would have been helpful to have a direct statement con- 
cerning the rarity of many of the items. That anyone can make much use of 
the record of prices in doubtful. After giving due allowance for the gradual 
depreciation of money and for the rise and fall of the general economy, as well 
as for fashions in collecting, there is still such disparity between the prices 
fetched by apparently comparable copies that about the only one who will be 
grateful for this record will be a bookseller who wishes to note that the price 
he is asking is less than that once paid for a similar article. 

Since the first volume appeared in 1942, Mr. Hazen has had the satisfaction 
of seeing a microfilm of Horace Walpole’s own collection of the Detached 
Pieces, and in the Introduction to the present work (pp. 12-13) he summarizes 
the conclusions which may be drawn from its examination. In nearly every case 
his suspicions have been confirmed and his conjectures sustained. Users of the 
earlier volume should take care to note this supplementary information. 

Mr. Hazen has shown such mastery of the problems involved in Walpolean 
bibliography that it is to be hoped that he will continue his work in related 
fields, Although he is probably already far along with some other task, for he 
is obviously not afraid of drudgery or complexity, it would be easy to list 
several authors of that time whose bibliography would be worthy of his skill. — 
W. A. JAcKSON. 


Horace Walpole’s correspondence with Thomas Gray, Richard West, 
and Thomas Ashton. Edited by W. 8S. Lewis, George L. Lam, 
and Charles H. Bennett. 2 vols. in 1. (Yale edition of Horace 
Walpole’s correspondence, Vols. xi-x1v.) New Haven: Yale 


University Press, 1948. Pp. 250, 315. 
Rev. by Robert Halsband in New York Times book review, Jan. 2, 1949, p. 11. 
This is the first item in the now famous Yale Walpole to appear since the 
correspondence with the Berry sisters in 1944. The work on this item, which 
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has been in progress since 1938, was delayed by the war, but now, as Mr, 
Lewis informs us, the present editorial team of twelve members will be able 
‘*to press forward and finish the remaining forty or so volumes by 1965.’’ The 
completion of this monumental work, with the standards thus far maintained, 
will surely mark a tremendous step forward in the knowledge of English history 
and literature. 

This particular item, though it covers what is perhaps Walpole’s most in- 
teresting correspondence, contains little that is new. There are 139 letters in 
the correspondence with Gray, 39 with West, and five with Ashton, but with 
the exception of one letter from Ashton all have been published before. The 
discovery of most of these letters was made by Paget Toynbee and published 
for the first time in 1915 in his Correspondence of Gray, Walpole, West, and 
Ashton. There the correspondence of Gray, West, and Ashton (omitted here) 
may also be found. The new material in the present volume of the Yale 
Walpole consists of about one-tenth of Walpole’s autobiographical ‘‘Short 
Notes’’ (omitted by Richard Bentley in his 1843 edition of Walpole’s letters 
to Mann); Walpole’s narrative of the Nicoll affair, a long-winded account of 
an attempt to secure an heiress for his nephew in marriage; and various short 
selections from the three volumes of Walpole’s manuscript notes formerly in 
the Waldegrave Collection but now in Mr. Lewis’s magnificent collection at 
Farmington, Connecticut. 

The present volumes contain more Gray than Walpole, for comparatively few 
of Walpole’s letters were kept by his poet-friend. But the whole correspondence 
can be pieced together with the aid of remarks made about their friendship 
by Walpole and others. The friendship began at Eton, where the two formed 
what they called a ‘‘Quadruple Alliance’’ with Richard West and Thomas 
Ashton. The youthful correspondence shows that the two boys were on intimate 
terms and that Walpole brought out in Gray a playful side of his character 
that often took the form of burlesque and sprightly satire. 

The famous trip to the continent is here, too, though strangely one-sided 
without the correspondence of Gray and West. Here is Walpole’s description 
of the way he and Gray spent the years between 1739 and 1741 in France and 
Italy, but there is no mention of the quarrel at Reggio. When the correspond- 
ence resumes early in 1746, the coldness of the letters tells the story of 
reconciliation without intimate friendship. Many years later Walpole mag- 
nanimously took on himself the blame for the quarrel, but one must read be- 
tween the lines to get the real situation. The numerous petty irritations that 
come from being thrown together intimately in travel are trying enough to 
friends who have much in common, but to young men as different as these two 
were, the break was long overdue. To Walpole’s credit it should be said that 
he was always more than generous to Gray, with an appreciation of the poet’s 
genius that often reached tenderness. 

Since the reviewer was listed as having read proof on this volume, it may 
be ungracious to point out that the only misprint noted is in a passage (1, 125) 
from a Gray autograph reproduced in facsimile, where the words fabric and 
scaffold have been interchanged in lines 11 and 15. Incidentally, however, 
comparison of the autograph and the text reminds me that I am one of those 
ungrateful ones who would have preferred the original spelling and punctuation. 
But one can get that, as well as the rest of the correspondence of the ‘‘Quad- 
ruple Alliance,’’ in Toynbee’s 1915 volumes. — W. POWELL JONEs. 
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STEELE’S UNASSIGNED TRACT AGAINST THE EARL 
OF OXFORD 


By Joun Rospert Moore 
Indiana University 


I 


In the appendix to her admirably edited Tracts and Pamphlets of 
Richard Steele, Professor Rae Blanchard has published for the 
first time a five-page tract from the Blenheim MSS.” Ostensibly a 
letter to ‘‘My Lord,’’ it professes to compare ancient and modern 
ideals of greatness ; and the editor has entitled it ‘‘Greatness Among 
the Moderns.’’ For lack of specific evidence, she has been inclined 
to consider it as a bid for patronage (with Lord Godolphin as the 
subject of praise and as the recipient of the letter) and to assign 
1705-1707 as the probable date of composition.® 

From a detailed examination of the tract, I am convinced that its 
date was approximately 1713, its subject a furious attack on Lord 
Oxford, and its recipient Lord Sunderland, who was for many 
years (through his connections with Steele, Defoe, and other 
pamphleteers) a manager of propaganda for the Whig Lords. In 
1713 Steele was in intense and prolonged controversy with Oxford 
which resulted in his expulsion from the House of Commons; and 
on June 1 of that year Sunderland and Oxford had ‘‘indulged in 
much personal recrimination’”* in a debate in the House of Lords. 

This tract (like all five of Steele’s known letters to Sunderland, 
an expense account for publishing The Englishman, and Steele’s 
prospectuses for two party journals which were never printed, 
The Hanover Post and The Scavenger)® survives only in the 
Blenheim MSS. Perhaps for this reason it was advertised by 
Messrs. Maggs in 1924 as an autograph letter from Steele to Sun- 
derland.* Such a tract, written for use as political propaganda in 
or near 1713, might well have been laid aside by Sunderland be- 


1Baltimore, 1944. 

*Ibid., pp. 621-625. 

‘Ibid., pp. 618-621. 

‘DNB, sub ‘‘Charles Spencer, third Earl of Sunderland’’; cf. also Parlia- 
mentary History, vi11, 1219. 

‘The Correspondence of Richard Steele, ed. Rae Blanchard (Oxford, 1941), 
Pp. 21, 23, 174, 175; George A. Aitken, The Life of Richard Steele (London, 
1889), 1, 70-72; 1, 405-406. 

‘Tracts and Pamphlets of Richard Steele, p. 651. 
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cause of some change in the political scene or for some other reason 


which might have made it unavailable for immediate use. For § id 
instance, the death of Oxford’s daughter Elizabeth in childbed on § Gr 
November 19, 1713, might have precluded for some time thereafter fhe: 
the publication of a personal attack on Oxford for his attempts ty : 
aggrandize his family by arranged marriages. wa 
bei 
II We 
In the first paragraph, Steele makes four striking statements , 
which throw light on the interpretation of the tract: pol 
Your Lordship . . . has always been pleased with introducing into the Worl 
things extraordinary, ... Ma: 
I am not, in the least acquainted with You; ... one 
Your Lordship is the first man now in being, according to the prevailing notion 
of Pre-eminence, ... Ox! 
Your conduct and Example have principally made the sense of Greatnesse to & star 
be what it is at present among Us. wae 
The first of these statements refers to the daring political maneuvers § own 
for which Oxford was noted, such as the creation of twelve peers & bee 
to secure a majority in the House of Lords. The second is the § Con 
pamphleteer’s conventional disclaimer of personal relationship. § the 
The third means not only that ‘‘My Lord’’ is the prime minister & Pre: 
of the day; as Roscoe has said of Oxford, ‘‘he was the first party § used 
leader in the modern political understanding of the term, and he & ordi 
was, from the fall of Godolphin to a few days before the death of & disti 
Anne, acknowledged as their chief by every one of the Tories, no & py ; 
excepting Bolingbroke.’’? To the Whigs, who had no such recog  & 
nized leader before the ascendancy of Walpole and who sufferei Prive 
consequent disorganization, Oxford’s preeminence as the head ofa § 5h 
rival party must have been unpleasant enough. The fourth is a et 
example of the intensely satiric use of ‘‘greatness’’ or ‘‘Great Man’ § % F 
which was later attached almost exclusively to Walpole, and whith . 
received its highest expression in The History of the Life of th ‘rds 
Late Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great. Oxfo 
The second paragraph of the tract is an apology for summarizitg & Prin 
(from one of the ancients) what Greek and Latin writers had ff leadi 
say about greatness. The next two paragraphs, as Profess' Vien, 
Blanchard has pointed out,* are a close translation of De Offic’ mann 
I, xx, 66-69. but 
Witho 
TE. S. Roscoe, Robert Harley Earl of Oxford (New York and London, 19?) ‘setts 
pp. 200-201. 


8Op. cit., p. 621. 
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The fifth paragraph makes a satiric transition from the ancient 
ideal of greatness to the ‘‘New Way.’’ Steele then divides ‘‘the 
Greatnesse which is now in fashion’’ for discussion under three 
headings : ‘‘Personall Domestick and Genealogicall.’’ 

The sixth paragraph alludes to the common charge that Oxford 
was hated by his own followers: ‘‘personall Greatnesse consists in 
being indifferent whether We are Lov’d or Hated by others while 
We are too Powerfull in the way to our own desires.”’ 

The seventh paragraph is so completely a summary of contem- 
porary attacks on Oxford that it cannot easily be condensed for 
summary. ‘‘My Lord’’ is reminded that ‘‘The Center of a Great 
Man is Himself.’’ He is exempted from the common fault of an 
exclusive love of gold (and in this he anticipates the estimate of 
Oxford in the Dictionary of National Biography: ‘‘though con- 
stantly scheming for aggrandisement of himself and his family, he 
was not to be corrupted by money’’). But he is reminded of his 
own faults in the following lines, every word of which might have 
been considered applicable to one who had secured control of the 
Commons through an election marked by lavish corruption and of 
the Lords by unprecedented promotions, who had been bred a 
Presbyterian but had become master of the Church party, who had 
used such young worldlings as Bolingbroke as his unwilling sub- 
ordinates, and who had sought to break through the conventional 
distinctions of Whig and Tory to form a party of his own: 


But it must be allowed that your Lp has enjoy’d as much of the other parts 
of Grandeur, particularly that of the Homage of those who hated You, as any 
man living ever did. Your Lordship knows within ten or Twenty shillings the 
Price of Every considerable man’s integrity in England, and by that Knowledge 
has had the Satisfaction of making the Haughty servile, the Affected Patriot 
sell his Countrey, the Church Zealot take laws from a Fanatick, and Youths 
of Wit and Pleasure grow Knaves and Politicians: With this reluctant train 
of Followers what Great things have you done! and to what Height did you 
raise your Personall Greatnesse at the Head of a Crowd of men differing from 
net — in every other Circumstance, but that of Hating and Obeying Your 
ip: 


Oxford’s odd assortment of followers had not escaped the eye of 
Prince Eugene on his visit to England in 1712. In a sketch of the © 
leading public characters in England, which Eugene transmitted to 
Vienna, he said of Oxford: ‘‘he has introduced persons (in a 
manner) subservient to him, some of low birth and small fortune, 
but good parts, and others of good birth and great fortune, but 


without experience and of indifferent parts.’” 


‘Harley Papers, 111, 157. 
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The eighth paragraph is a direct attack on Oxford’s known pr. 
ferment of his own family, especially through marriages arrange 
with consummate skill: 


The second division of Greatnesse among the Moderns is Domestick, ani 

that is the endeavour to make our Own the first of the Children of Men, 
order to this We are to breake through all Freindships, Engagements, anj 
familiarities to adorn our Wives with Jewels, bestow our Daughters into Greg 
estates, and make our sons Shine in Equipage and Luxury. 
Even Lord Dartmouth said of Oxford, ‘‘his friendship was neve 
to be depended upon, if it interfered with his other designs, thougi 
the sacrifice was to an enemy.’’'® And the immensely prosperow 
marriage of his son was not arranged without first breaking through 
a prior treaty for a citizen’s daughter in London, as Oxford; 
brother Edward admitted in his detailed apology for the family. 
As far back as 1709, when Oxford’s daughter Abigail had married 
the Earl of Kinnoull, Mrs. Masham had written to express he 
gratification and the jealousy of their common enemies: ‘‘ [Septen- 
ber 4, 1709] I know you are so just as to believe you have nots 
friend in the world more heartily rejoices at her being so well dis 
posed of than myself, and all people are satisfied of it, my enemi« 
are so very angry at it.’’** When his daughter Elizabeth married 
the Marquis of Carmarthen (later Duke of Leeds), the Earl Kin 
noull wrote to Oxford (December 27, 1712) to congratulate all con- 
cerned; and on August 2, 1714, Carmarthen proved himself 1 
paragon among sons-in-law by writing to assure the fallen stats 
man, ‘‘I shall ever devote my life and fortune to your service.” 
But it was Oxford’s fabulous success in marrying his son to th: 
daughter of the Duke of Neweastle, a girl with ‘‘good sense, but 
red hair,’’* after three years of negotiations and despite lawsuits 
and family quarrels, which astonished the world of society. Thre 
very different individuals, with very different degrees of sincerity, 
professed enthusiasm for the match in their letters to Oxford: 


[Lord Weymouth, August 30, 1713] The sincere respect I bear your Lordship 
and your family will not suffer me to be silent in this conjuncture of my Lo 

Harley’s marriage, whose personal merit was equal to the best match in Eng 
land, and will now have one of the best estates in it.15 


[Lord Bolingbroke, September 2, 1713] I congratulate your Lordship from 
the bottom of my heart. The fortune, the honourable manner of obtaining it 


10Burnet’s History of His Own Time (Oxford, 1823), v1, 45n. 
11Harley Papers, 111, 657, 

127bid., 11, 525. 

13] bid., m1, 481. 

148wift’s Journal to Stella (ed. Harold Williams, Oxford, 1948), 1, 407. 
15Harley Papers, 325. 
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and the consequences of this establishment, are all considerations which affect 
me with as great pleasure as I ever felt.16 


[Oxford’s agent, John Drummond, September 22, N. 8., 1713] Having received 
confirmation of my Lord Harley’s happy marriage since my arrival here [at 
the Hague], I crave leave to congratulate your Lordship with the happy 
establishment of your family in so noble, so great, and so virtuous a manner, 
without riches acquired at the expense of your country, or honours by the 
destruction of others, I hope that this renewal of alliance to the Newcastle 
family will renew the family and its honours in your Lordships, that seeing 
another Robert, Earl of Oxford, cannot become Duke of Ireland, his son may 
become Duke of Newcastle, and live to follow his father’s great example in the 
service of his Sovereign and of his country.17 
It should be remarked here, as a significant fact in dating Steele’s 
tract, that the Dictionary of National Biography has misled some of 
the best historical writers by stating that Oxford’s son was married 
on October 31, 1713. The correct date, given to the exact hour of 
the day by Hearne,’* was August 31. Bolingbroke’s real feeling 
toward the marriage was perhaps more accurately expressed eight 
years later, when in a letter to Swift he alluded to ‘‘a certain Lord, 
whose marriage with a certain heiress was the ultimate end of a 
certain administration, . . 

The ninth paragraph is an attack on Oxford for his devotion to 
“Greatnesse Genealogicall, which, when our own immediate House 
is provided for, [is] to grow publick spirited and Extend our 
thoughts to our next relations.’’ Steele probably alluded to this 
failing in The Lover,?° when he introduced a comical story against 
Oxford by remarking on his ‘‘having' once saved (not his Country, 
but) his House.’’ The Dedication of his Apology (published on 
October 22, 1714) spoke of Oxford and ‘‘his Country, which I be- 
lieve had little Share in his Lordship’s Cares, .. .’’* In a letter to 
Oxford himself (June 4, 1713) Steele declared: 
it is impossible for any one who thinks and has any publick Spirit, not to 
tremble at seeing His Countrey in its present Circumstances, in the hands of so 

ing a Genius as Yours. If Incidents should arise that should place your 


own safety, and (what Ambitious Men call) Greatnesse, in a ballance against 
the publick Good, our All depends upon Your Choice under such a Temptation.22 


<a Here we have (and probably written at almost the same time) 
in Ey § ‘Something closely akin to the tract to ‘‘My Lord,’’ even down to 
the unusual spelling of ‘‘Greatnesse.’’ This spelling is no freak 
ip fre 
ining it, 11, 326. 
111, 329. 
18Hearne’s Collections, 1v, 234. 
The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift (ed. F. E. Ball, London, 1910- 
1914), m1, 113. 
wn 20No. 14 (March 27, 1714). 


*1The Correspondence of Richard Steele, p. 490. 
2Ibid., p. 79. 
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of a printer’s fancy, for in both passages the writing is in Steele’s 
own hand. 

The tenth and last paragraph adds three specific jibes at Oxford 
for his acquisitiveness, the treason of his clerk Greg (who had 
sold national secrets to the French), and Oxford’s age (he was 51 
on December 5, 1712) : 


A Man shall get money, by only Loving, and the mere reckoning of money with 
an unfeigned Love towards it, will make you master of a great share of it, and 
no man living the Worse. You may have known a Clerk of an Hundred [a] 
year, in seven years save as much of it, as if He had lived upon half of it, to 
the Age of Methuselah . . . since Gain is the purpose of life, He among us 
that has lived fifty Year and sav’d fifty-thousand pounds has fought a better 
fight, than an Antediluvianm who liv’d five hundred year and When the Deluge 
came, was drown’d in it not worth a Groat. 


III 


‘My Lord’’ is, of course, nowhere named in the tract, but the 
satiric account of the Great Man seems certainly meant to fit him — 
and no one but him. The previous attacks on Harley in The Tatler 
(Nos. 191, 193) may be ignored here; though Steele as editor was 
responsible for their publication, he is not known to have written 
them. But there is no such doubt about the attacks in The Lover 
(Nos. 11 and 14; March 20 and 27, 1714), which ridicule the matri. 
monial alliances of the Harley family, their having been Presby- 
terians but now setting up as persecutors of the Dissenters, and 
their great pride in genealogy. 

A little later, Abel Boyer gave an account of Oxford’s character 
almost identical with that which Steele had given for ‘‘My Lord”’: 


The Cunning TREASURER had ever since the Revolution he had occasion’d 
in the Ministry, in the Year 1710, kept to himself both the secret and principal 
Direction of Affairs, and the Disposal of all Places of Profit. And, by the 
Credit and Interest of his high Post, had procured illustrious Alliances to all 
his Children, and got immense Riches into his Family :23 


In 1719, when Steele made a friendly overture to Oxford, he 


expressed regret for what he had written of him in the past. It 
may well be that he had in mind this unpublished tract fully as 
much as the writings which Oxford had seen in print: 


I have very long suffer’d a great deal of Pain in reflecting upon a certain 
Virulence, with which my Zeal has, heretofore, transported me to treat your 
Lordship’s Person and Character. . . . I transgress’d, my Lord, against you 
when you could make twelve Peers in a Day; I ask your Pardon, when you 
are a private Nobleman; .. .24 


This apology, like so much else from the pen of Richard Steele, is 
very handsomely stated. 


23The Political State of Great Britain, v1, 70-71 (July, 1714). 
24Tracts and Pamphlets by Richard Steele, p. 525. 
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FIELDING’S EPILOGUE FOR THEOBALD 


By Cuar.es B. Woops 
University of Iowa 


It has been known for a number of years that when Henry 
Fielding was a young dramatist he wrote a prologue and two 
epilogues for plays by other authors.’ A third epilogue, which is 
certainly his, though it has never appeared in an edition of his 
works and has escaped the notice of his biographers and critics, was 
published in April, 1731, in the first (and apparently only) edition 
of Orestes: A Dramatic Opera by Lewis Theobald, the ‘‘hero’’ of 
The Dunciad.? 

Since copies of this almost forgotten drama are rare, a transcrip- 
tion of the title-page may be of interest: ORESTES :/A/DRA- 
MATIC OPERA./As it is Acted at the/THEATRE-ROYAL/IN/ 
LincoLN’s-INN Freups. / - / Written by Mr. THEOBALD. / - / 
— Poenis agitatus Orestes. Virg. /-/ [ornament] /-/ LONDON: / 
Printed for JouN Warts at the Printing-Office / in Wild-Court, 
near Lincoln’s-Inn Fields./-/MDCCXXXI./[Price One Shilling and 
Sixpence.]. After seventy-seven pages of text there appears the fol- 
lowing addition to the Fielding canon (F7‘-F8) : 


EPILOGUE; 
Written by HENRY FIELDING, Esq; 
Spoken by Mrs. YOUNGER. 


OF all the Plagues, with which a Poet’s curst, 
This heavy Taz of Epilogue’s the worst: 
For tho’ his Muse be jaded in his Play, 
Still she must speak, tho’ she has Nought to say. 
In vain the worn-out Goddess he invokes, 
No Husbands, grown quite weary of their Yokes, 
Are so put to’t for Love, —as those for Jokes. 

To save himself, One would the Beaux condemn; 
And shews his Wit, by shewing none in them. 


_ 1The prologue was for George Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity, produced under Field- 
ing’s management at the Haymarket in 1736; the epilogues were added to 
Charles Bodens’ The Modish Couple and Charles Johnson’s Caelia, both per- 
formed at Drury Lane in 1732. 

2Orestes was published on April 10 according to The Grub-street Journal 
for April 22, 1731. 

_A copy of Orestes was offered for sale in a 1948 catalogue of Messrs. 
Pickering and Chatto with a note that Fielding wrote the epilogue. 
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Their Bodies, as their Minds, he ridicules ; 
Nor will allow ’em that sure Claim of Fools, 
To be, at least, the Womens proper Tools. 
Another, more inclin’d to Love than Satire, 
Would dress his Wit up by undressing Nature. 
The Virgin, whom his Lines can fail to touch, 
Must cither know too little, or too much. 
Virtue by Theory taught in five dull Acts is, 
The Epilogue reduces Vice to Practice. 
Tho’, in his Play, the Greek or Roman Dame 
Shuns the least Hint of an indecent Flame ; 
Tho’, rather than submit to naughty Wooing, 
She laughs at Danger, and encounters Ruin; 
Wait till the Epilogue, she stands confest 
E’en One of Us, — her Virtue all a Jest: 
Laughs at her Lover, if he let her ’scape; 
And shews, she was too brave to fear a Rape. 
Where-e’er the Tragic Scene is laid, ’tis plain 
The Epilogue still lies —in Drury-Lane. 
But ’tis, alike, each Author’s darling Care 
To recommend his Labours to the Fair. 
Our Author this attempts by various Strains, 
Love for soft Hearts, —and Musick for soft Brains. 
Ladies, be kind, and let his Plea stand good; 
Condemn not Both, because they’re understood. 
Once in an Age, at least, your Smiles dispense 
To English Sounds, and Tragedy that’s Sense. 
These are Variety to you, who come 
From the Italian Opera, and Tom Thumb. 


I can see no reason for doubting that these thirty-eight lines 
came from Fielding’s pen. The fact that they were published by 
John Watts, a reputable tradesman for whom most of Fielding’s 
plays were printed, is practically a guarantee of their authenticity. 
Perhaps another point worth mentioning is that when Fielding’s 
The Coffee-House Politician was produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
in December, 1730, four months before Orestes, Mrs. Younger de- 
livered the epilogue.® 

The epilogue to Orestes is mainly concerned with attacking the 
outworn fashion of epilogues, especially the practice of tacking on 
comic or risqué epilogues to serious plays. Fielding frequently 
expressed his impatience with what he considered hackneyed and 
unimportant dramatic conventions, such as prologues,* epilogues, 


8See The Coffee-House Politician; or, The Justice Caught in his own Trap. 
A Comedy. As it is Acted at the Theatre Royal in Lincoln’s Inn-Fields. Writ- 
ten by Mr. Fielding. London: Printed for J. Watts,...MDCCXXX. There 
_ were at least three issues of this work. Two of them have been described in 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xxxv (1941), 69, by Herman 
R. Mead, who was evidently unaware of the third issue. The two issues that 
give the genuine Lincoln’s Inn Fields cast assign the prologue to Milward 
and the epilogue to Mrs. Younger. , 
4A good example of his comment on prologues may be found in that which 
he wrote for The Old Debauchees (1732). 
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and the five-act form. The opening lines of the epilogue to Pasquin 
(1736) offer a close parallel in thought to the Orestes epilogue: 


THE Play once done, the Epilogue, by Rule, 
Should come and turn it all to Ridicule ; 

Should tell the Ladies that the Tragic-Bards, 
Who prate of Virtue and her vast Rewards, 

Are all in Jest, and only Fools should heed ’em; 
For all wise Women flock to Mother Needham. 


The disparaging reflection on his own work, Tom Thumb, with 
which the Orestes epilogue closes, is characteristic of Fielding. Tom 
Thumb itself (in the enlarged version known as The Tragedy of 
Tragedies) contains a hit at The Coffee-House Politician, and in 
the prologue to The Modern Husband (1732) Fielding implies that 
Tom Thumb is an absurd trifle, at least when compared with his 
more serious contributions to dramatic literature: 


IN early Youth, our Author first begun, 
To Combat with the Follies of the Town; 
Her want of Art, his unskill’d Muse bewail’d, 
And where his Fancy pleas’d, his Judgment fail’d. 
Hence, your nice Tastes he strove to entertain, 
With unshap’d Monsters of a wanton Brain! 
He taught Tom Thumb strange Victories to boast, 
Slew Heaps of Giants, and then — kill’d a Ghost! 
To Rules, or Reason, scorn’d the dull Pretence, 
And fought your Champion, ’gainst the Cause of Sense! 
At length, repenting Frolick Flights of Youth, 
Once more he flies to Nature, and to Truth: ... 


In spite of the facts just presented, the reader may find it rather 
difficult to accept the picture of Tom Thumb’s author doing Lewis 
Theobald a favor. And acceptance will hardly be made easier when 
it is pointed out that Theobald dedicated Orestes to Sir Robert 
Walpole with Sir Robert’s permission.® Of course all accounts of 
Fielding’s dramatic career make much of his hostility to Walpole, 
and it is fairly well known that slighting references to Theobald 
are not uncommon in Fielding’s works. 

These slighting references, indeed, appeared both earlier and 
later than the production of Orestes. Perhaps the earliest is found 
in ‘Advice to the Nymphs of New S——m. Written in the Year 


5The dedication begins with this sentence: ‘‘To the Right Honourable Sir 
RoperT WALPOLE. S/R, THAT I am indulg’d in a Permission for this 
Address, is not only a Publick Honour done me, but a secret Pleasure, as it 
gives me an Opportunity of confessing the Gratitude of my Heart; and of 
returning my humblest Acknowledgments for that kind Condescension You 
Were so good to shew in my Behalf on a late Sollicitation.’’ The ‘‘late 
Sollicitation’? means Theobald’s effort to secure the laureateship in December, 
1730, when he was supported by Walpole and the Prince of Wales. See R. F, 
Jones, Lewis Theobald (Columbia Univ. Press, 1919), pp. 147-148. 
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1730.’ The nymphs are told that when their lovers think them 
half so fair as Celia, 


T—b-ld shall blaze with Wit, sweet Pope be dull, 
And German Princes vie with the Mogul. 

In The Tragedy of Tragedies, which was in the midst of its success- 
ful first run at the Haymarket when Orestes appeared at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields,’ there are half a dozen passages that parody lines from 
Theobald’s tragedy The Persian Princess, and Theobald is ridiculed 
as a critic in the notes which Fielding added to the printed version 
of his burlesque. Later uncomplimentary allusions to Theobald or 
his work are scattered through Fielding’s writings (e.g., in Shamela, 
The Champion, A Journey from this World to the Next), the most 
concentrated attack occurring in the preface and notes to the trans- 
lation of Aristophanes’ Plutus by Fielding and William Young.’ 

No doubt Fielding was never one of Theobald’s wholehearted 
admirers, but the two were probably on friendly terms for a few 
years after the appearance of Orestes. At least the young play- 
wright parted with two guineas to become a subscriber to Theo- 
bald’s long-awaited edition of Shakespeare, which reached the 
public in January, 1734.° 

Theobald must have had high hopes for the success of Orestes. 
Although it was merely an adaptation of an old play (Charles 
D’avenant’s Restoration opera Circe), he was moved to change the 
plot and completely revise the dialogue; in some passages he in- 
troduced what seemed to him felicitous echoes of Shakespearean 
diction. The work may have been complete in 1729; it was put in 
rehearsal for the first time in February, 1730, when the Prince of 
Wales evinced a lively interest in it..° Perhaps the Prince’s en- 
thusiasm cooled before the play achieved actual production more 
than a year later, for in the Daily Advertiser of April 28, 1731, 
we have the following account of its sixth performance: ‘Last 
Night his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, with several Persons 
of Distinction, went to the Theatre-Royal in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 

6Fielding’s Miscellanies (1743), 1, 54-56. 

7Orestes was performed for the first time on Saturday, April 3, 1731, ‘‘and 
was much applauded by a very numerous Audience’’ (Daily Advertiser, 
April 5). The Tragedy of Tragedies had its fifth performance on Friday, 
April 2, and its sixth the following Monday (Daily Post). 

8An attack that R. F. Jones, Theobald’s biographer, considers ‘‘unjust.’’ 

See R. F. Jones, Theobald, pp. 158, 162, 193. 

10See R. F. Jones, Theobald, pp. 264, 272; John Nichols, Illustrations of the 


Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, 11, 284, 377, 603, 626; Genest, 
1, 313. 
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and saw the New Dramatick Opera, call’d, Orestes, acted with very 
great Applause, which was the first Time of its being honour’d 
with the Presence of any of the Royal Family.’’ Despite the ‘‘ very 
great Applause’’ this was almost certainly the last appearance of 
Orestes on any stage. Theobald, however, had done his best to in- 
sure a good run when he had persuaded the age’s most trenchant 
satirist of opera and tragedy to give public approval of the ‘‘New 
Dramatick Opera’’ by writing its epilogue. If the author of the 
enormously popular Author’s Farce, Tom Thumb, and Tragedy of 
Tragedies said that audiences attending Orestes would listen to 
“English Sounds, and Tragedy that’s Sense,’’ one should have 
little to fear from the critics of the pit (though one might wince a 
little at a line like ‘‘Love for soft Hearts, — Musick for soft 
Brains’’). 

I mentioned above that Orestes was dedicated to Sir Robert 
Walpole. Theobald was definitely in the Walpole camp in the 
seventeen-thirties ; and, as incredible as it may sound to some read- 
ers, Fielding probably had the reputation of belonging to the out- 
skirts of the same camp in the early years of the decade."! Eight 
months before the appearance of Orestes the violently anti-minis- 
terial Fog’s Journal printed the following attack on Walpole as 


a patron of letters, which seems to have been overlooked by writers 
on Fielding : 


It is true, of late Years, it has not been much the Fashion to give Places 
or Pensions to Wits, nevertheless the Publick has enter’d into a Method of 
gratifying them another Way, especially the Great and the Noble, that is, by 
subscribing handsomely to their Works; the late ingenious Mr. Prior, and the 
= ingenious Mr. Pope, both tasted of the publick Spirit of our Nobility 

is Way. 

I will not take upon me to assert that the Great Man we are now talking 
of was a Subscriber to either of those two Poets; I have some Reasons to think 
he was not; however, I can venture to assure them, that his Name is to be 
seen among the Subscribers of another great Genius now living, I mean the 
celebrated Mr. Johnson of Chesire; for whoever will look into that much 
admir’d Piece call’d Hurlo-Thrumbo, printed by Subscription, may there read 
these Words; The Rt. Honourable Sir R ————— thirty Books. 

We are told, that when any excellent Dramatic Piece appear’d new in the 
Time of King Charles the Second, that polite Monarch honour’d it with his 
Presence two or three Times, at its first Run. 

The Tragedies of Otway, the Comedies of Wycherly, and some of those of 
Dryden, which have pleased all good Judges, had first the good Fortune to 
please him. 

The Great Man we are speaking of scems to imitate that Monarch in his 


10f course Fielding poked fun at Walpole and the Royal Family in The 
Welsh Opera and The Grub-street Opera in 1731, but at the same time he 
ridiculed Sir Robert’s opponents. The dramatist identified himself in print 
with these opponents for the first time in April, 1734, when he dedicated Don 
Quizote in England to the Earl of Chesterfield. 
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Encouragement of Things of this Kind, for I am credibly inform’d that he 
three Times graced with his Presence that sublime Drama call’d the History of 
Tom Thumb, acted at the little House in the Haymarket.12 


In February, 1732, about ten months after the appearance of 
Orestes, Fielding published the most ambitious play he had written 
up to that time, The Modern Husband, with a dedication to Walpole 
that was fully as eulogistic as Theobald’s.'* 

This is not a paper on the relations between Fielding and Wal- 
pole, and I don’t for a moment dispute the universally accepted 
fact that Fielding’s works are plentifully supplied with attacks on 
the Minister. I suggest in closing, however, that we should not lose 
sight of such things as Walpole’s subscribing for ten sets of Field- 
ing’s Miscellanies'* or the great novelist’s final estimate of Sir 
Robert, in The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, as ‘‘one of the best 
of men and of ministers.’’’® 


12Issue of Saturday, August 1, 1730, as reprinted in Select Letters taken 
from Fog’s Weekly Journal (1732), 11, 62-63. 

13The two dedications are sometimes not far apart in thought. For example, 
Theobald tells Walpole: ‘‘My Situation in Life, and the Nature of my Studies, 
disqualify me from observing properly upon the Great Figure You make in the 
busy World: But this I will venture to say, that the generous Encouragement 
which the politer Arts, and the Labours of the Learned, have received from 
You, will be remember’d to Your Honour long after the Clamours of the 
Envious, and the Slanders of the Malignant (those constant Attendants upon 
high Merit, and exalted Station) are condemn’d to Oblivion.’’ And Fielding 
writes, evidently in all seriousness: ‘‘ Protect therefore, Sir, an Art from which 
You may promise Your self such notable Advantages; when the little Artifices 
of Your Enemies, which You have surmounted, shall be forgotten, when Envy 
shall cease to misrepresent Your Actions, and Ignorance to misapprehend them. 
The Muses shall remember their Protector, and the wise Statesman the gen- 
erous Patron, the stedfast Friend, and the true Patriot; but above all that 
Humanity and Sweetness of Temper, which shine thro’ all your Actions, shall 
render the Name of Sir Ropert WALPOLE dear to his no longer ungrateful 
Country.’’ 

14Only three of the more than four hundred subscribers took more sets than 
Walpole; they were the Prince of Wales, the patentee of Drury Lane, and 4 
bookseller. 

15Obviously I am inclined to disagree with Godden, Cross, and other author- 
ities who maintain that these words are ironic. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE TEXT OF JOHNSON’S SHAKESPEARE (1765) 


In the course of my work on the New Variorum edition of I 
Henry VI, I have been forced to examine once again the textual 
problem of Samuel Johnson’s edition of Shakespeare (1765), at 
least so far as it touches on the text of I Henry VI. One result of 
this study was to draw my attention to a hitherto neglected edition 
of Lewis Theobald’s Shakespeare issued in 1757. 

There are four recognized ‘‘editions’’ of Theobald’s Shakespeare : 
1733, 1740, 1752, 1762. The relationship of the 1757 issue to the 
three earlier editions is thus explained by Captain Jaggard: ‘‘The 
only apparent difference between this and Theobald’s 1740 issue is 
the omission of the words ‘Second edition’ from the title-page, a 
revised imprint, and the addition of the poet’s will to vol. I.’’? 
But this statement is at best misleading. The 1757 edition is not a 
mere reprint of any of the first three editions, though Captain 
Jaggard is right, I think, in basing it on the second edition (1740), 
rather than on the 1752 text (third edition). It is, moreover, the 
textual source of the 1762 issue of Theobald’s Shakespeare, the so- 
called fourth edition. Although the 1757 edition is thus of inde- 
pendent interest in itself, as I shall show more fully below, its 
principal significance lies in the fact that it served as the text upon 
which Dr. Johnson based his edition of I Henry VI. That the same 
1757 edition served also as the basis of twenty-five of the other 
plays in Johnson’s edition, I believe further study will establish, but 
I speak here with authority only for J Henry VI. 

The usually accepted view is that Johnson based his text on 


1Shakespeare Bibliography (1911), p. 501. It may be noticed that Shake- 
speare’s will was first added, not to the 1757 issue, but to the 1752 (third) 
edition. All line and scene references are from G. L. Kittredge’s Complete 
Works of Shakespeare (1936). 

2Such evidence as I have noticed in support of this view is inconclusive. 
See, for example: I. v. 37, do, (1740, 1757), do. (1752); II. iv. 106, wear, 
(1740, 1757), wear. (1752); III. ii. 36, tears. (1740, 1757), tears, (1752). 
But see also, I. iv. 98, tumults (1752, 1757), tumult’s (1740). Perhaps the 
explanation for the appearance of this reading in the 1757 edition, apart from 
the possibility of mere coincidence, may be found in the fact that the reading 
“‘tumults’’ first appeared in Warburton’s edition (1747), an edition which 
seems to have been consulted by whoever was responsible for the 1757 text 
(see, for example, V. iv. 87, where the 1757 edition gives Warburton’s reading 
‘reflects’? for the original ‘‘reflex’’). 
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Warburton’s edition (1747),* and for the plays in the early volumes 
this view is, I believe, correct. At what point Johnson changed 
from Warburton, I must leave for others with more time to decide, 
but on the basis of certain admittedly inconclusive typographical 
and spelling tests, I would suggest that he abandoned Warburton’s 
edition beginning with The Taming of the Shrew, the eleventh play 
in his edition and the first play in volume three.* Thus the import- 
ance of Theobald’s 1757 edition for the students of Shakespeare 
and Johnson alike is obvious. For without taking this edition into 
account no exact knowledge of Dr. Johnson’s contribution to 
Shakespeare’s text can be arrived at. In I Henry VI alone thirty- 
two readings which would otherwise be credited (or discredited) 
to Johnson must now be assigned to the anonymous reviser of the 
1757 text. Of these thirty-two readings, seven may be considered 
worthwhile either as restorations or emendations, five of the seven 
finding a place in all modern editions.° Johnson’s total of two 
restorations and six emendations (only one later accepted) does not 
compare favorably.® 

The examples which follow are chosen to show, first, the imme- 
diate connection between Johnson’s text of I Henry VI and that of 
the 1757 edition ; and second, the most important readings, absorbed 
by Johnson, peculiar to the 1757 edition. 

The 1757 Theobald is the first eighteenth-century edited text of 
Shakespeare to employ consistently modernized spelling conven- 


8Ebisch and Schiicking, Shakespeare Bibliography (1931), p. 54; R. B. 
McKerrow, ‘‘The Treatment of Shakespeare’s Text by his Earlier Editors, 
1709-1768,’’ Proceedings of the British Academy, x1x (1933), 114. Capell in 
the Introduction to his edition of Shakespeare (1768) is, I believe, the first 
to suggest Warburton’s text as the original of Johnson’s. He writes (1, 19n): 
‘¢. .. this only he [Capell| has perceiv’d in it, having look’d it but slightly 
over, that the text it follows is that of it’s nearest predecessor, and from that 
copy it was printed.’’ 

4The bibliographical evidence is supported by Mr. H. N. Paul’s statement 
(‘‘Johnson’s Shakespeare, 1765,’’ University of Pennsylvania Library Chron- 
icle, 1 (March, 1934), 1-2): ‘‘By 1758 only ten of the plays had been printed 
and the sheets put in storage. After this for a long time the work dragged 
heavily and there seemed to be no progress, until five years later... .’’ I do 
not know Mr. Paul’s authority for this statement. 

5Four of the thirty-two are misprints. Capell employs eight readings first 
appearing in the 1757 Theobald. This does not mean, however, that Capell 
actually used the 1757 edition. He does not, for example, give the reading of 
the 1757 text for I. i. 141 (see below). 

6This statement is in no way meant to minimize the importance of the 
thorough overhauling and general loosening which Johnson administered to the 
punctuation of the earlier eighteenth-century editors. It may be noticed, how- 
ever, that one of Johnson’s two restorations (111. i. 77) was probably due to 
Heath’s Revisal of Shakespear’s Text (1765), p. 281, a book which, in spite of 
its date, Johnson knew and to which he referred in his preface under the title 
*“ Review of Shakespeare’s text’’ (not corrected until Var. ’78). 
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tions. Murther regularly appears as murder, burthen as burden, 
prophecie as prophesy, and your self, my self, our self, ete., as 
yourself, myself, ourself, etc. This modernization Johnson repro- 
duces. Other small peculiarities of the 1757 text which reappear 
in Johnson’s and bear witness of his dependence on it are: I. ii. 14, 
won’t (1757, 1762, Johns. i; corrected to wont Johns. ti, wit) ;? 
I. ii. 15, mad-brained (1757, 1762, Johns. i, vi, vii) for mad-brain’d; 
I. iii. 64, O’er charging (1757, Johns. i; corrected to O’er-charging 


for Earl of Shrewsbury; IV. vi. 45, paultry (1757, Johns, i, vi, uit) 
for paltry.* One point connected with the text format of the 1757 
edition may be mentioned. Beginning with Pope, all eighteenth- 
century editors up to Capell, except Theobald who distinguishes 
no scenes, indicate a new scene (v) following V. iii. 130. Johnson, 
all of whose editions omit this scene number, was, in following the 
1757 text, forced to dub in the scene numbers as he went along, and, 
since his next scene is correctly numbered six, he presumably also 
marked scene five. It so happened, however, that in the 1757 edi- 
tion, and in this edition only, scene five began at the top of the page 
closely crowded under the running title, with the result that the 
inserted scene number was missed by the compositor. 

The following readings, all of them adopted by Johnson,’ will I 
believe establish the textual significance of the 1757 edition: 


I. i. 141: slain? then (1757) for slain then? (all earlier editions). 
This is the reading of all modern texts and is credited to Johnson 
by the Cambridge editors. 

I. iii. 20: commandement (1757). This spelling restores the 
metrically necessary four stress pronunciation for the first time 
since F2. 

II. i.40: ay (1757) for I (all earlier editions). This is the ac- 
cepted reading of all modern texts. 


7As far as possible I use the Variorum abbreviations. In the distinction 
between Johns. i and Johns. ii, both published in 1765, I follow the order of 
Brett-Smith (TLS, May 15, 1919, p. 265) rather than that of H. N. Paul 
(op. cit., pp. 1-3). An independent investigation of the bibliographical evidence 
leaves no question in my mind that Brett-Smith’s ordering of editions is cor- 
ae. Professor Shaaber in his New Variorum edition of IJ Henry IV follows 

r. Paul. 

8The last three readings serve to distinguish the 1757 edition from the 1762 
edition and show that it was the 1757 edition which Johnson used. 

®The only readings peculiar to the 1757 text (usually reproduced later in 
the 1762 text) which Johnson does not follow are roughly eight, all, except one, 
obvious errors of punctuation. In the single exception (I. ii. 16) Johnson reads 
“‘gall,’? for ‘‘gall:’’ (1757), thus restoring the F1. pointing (either, I suspect, 
unconsciously or following Hanmer’s reading). 
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II. iv. 118: Glo’ster (1757) for Gloucester (all earlier editions). 
The line demands the Glo’ster form. Modern editors ignore the 
distinction, observed by the Folios and the eighteenth-century edi- 
tors. 

II. v. 10: burd’ning (1757) for burthening (all earlier editions). 
The Cambridge editors assign this reading to Steevens (1793), 
though it appears also in Johnson (1765) and all the Johnson- 
Steevens’ texts. 

II. v. 35: Ay (1757) for I (all earlier editions). This is the ac- 
cepted reading in all modern texts. 

III. i. 53: over-borne (1757) for overborn (all editions since F3). 
This restores F1 and is the reading of all modern texts. 

III. i. 146: Content. (1757) for Content, (all earlier editions). 
Though most modern texts read ‘‘Content:’’ they observe the 
heavier pointing suggested by ‘‘Content.’’ Kittredge reads ‘‘Con- 
tent.’’ 

IV. v. 11: begone (1757) for be gone (all earlier editions). This 
form persisted in all major editions through Collier (1842). 

V. iii. 78: woo’d (1757) for wooed (all earlier editions). This 
is the accepted reading of all modern texts. 

There still remains the question of the identity of the reviser of 
the 1757 text. But I can give the shadow no more substance than 
to suggest that in all likelihood he was nothing more than an un- 
usually keen and well-read compositor. The changes made by him 
in I Henry VI are almost without exception the kind of change 
which, currente calamo, could be made by any intelligent reader, the 
early editors, of course excepted! Perhaps the collation of other 
plays in the 1757 edition will reveal a more ‘‘scholarly’’ hand at 
work, but I am inclined to doubt it.?° 

University of Illinois G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 

10My friend Dr. Giles E. Dawson of the Folger Shakespeare Library ques- 
tions my suggestion of ‘‘an unusually keen and well-read compositor’’ as the 
person responsible for the changes in the 1757 edition. With his kind permission 
I quote a passage from his letter to me: ‘‘So I said myself in my bibliography, 
but you have convinced me, if not yourself, that somebody better qualified than 
any conceivable compositor had a hand in the revision. Several of your readings 
point this way, but particularly 1, iii, 20: ‘commandement’. That any composi- 
tor would have had either the ear or the boldness to make such a change to an 
archaic spelling is to me inconceivable. If compositors did that sort of thing 
no printed text would be of any value.’’ In this same connection, Professor 
Richard F. Jones of Stanford University has offered me the interesting conjec- 
ture that the reviser was actually Lewis Theobald himself; in other words that 
the 1757 edition was set up from a copy of the 1740 edition bearing Theobald’s 
corrections. Though there are certain difficulties inherent in this theory, 38 
Professor Jones recognizes, it has the considerable merit’ of explaining why 


the 1740 text, rather than the 1752 text, was used as the basis of the 1757 
edition (a thesis in itself not conclusively proved; see above). 
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